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CHAPTER I. 
Year chases year, decay pursues decay, 
Still drops some joy from with’ring life away; 
New forms arise, and diffrent views engage, 
Superfluous lags the yet’ran on the stage, 
Till pitying Nature signs the last release, 
And bids afflicted worth retire to peace. 

Johnson. 

A LOVELY day in the month of June had been 
ushered in by a calm which was ominous of a storm. 
‘Towards evening the leaves of the trees were as 
motionless as if they had been fixed on the boughs 
by wires, while scarcely a ripple could be seen on 
the placid surface of the river Isis, which runs by 
the quaint and ancient city of Oxford. 

Those who were lounging in the Christchurch 
meadows looked anxiously at the sky, which gradu- 
ally became overcast, and when the rumbling of J 
distant thunder made itself heard, they hurried 
back to town and college to avoid the heat-drops 
—_ began to fall, aud which heralded the coming 
storm. 

Presently the rain fell in torrents, and the parched 
ground greedily drank up the plentiful shower ; 
the streets of the town ran with water, and little 
streams rushed down the streets with a shrill noise | 

The thunder grew louder and yet more loud, while 
the fearful lightning was so vivid and dangerously 
; —— as to lead people to dread some terrible catas- 

rophe. 

But as the storm rolled on and passed over the 
town, the rain fell with diminished violence, the 
thunder became less distinct, and the lightning 
flashes seemed like a mere reflection of their former 
grandeur in a far-off sky. 

All nature was refreshed by the rain, which was 
much wanted, though the townspeople and students 








at the university preferred to stay in doors rather 
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than brave the rain, which did not cease to fall, and 
was made more disagreeable by the wind, which 
began to rise. The streets were deserted, the shops 
empty, and the inky blackness of the sky threatened 
oe a of the downpour for zome time, at 
east. 

An hostelry in the High Street, presented in its 
interior a strange contrast to the desolation which 
reigned without. A large table stood in the smok- 
ing-room, and around it were a some young 
gentlemen, who were students in the neighbouring 
university, so famous throughout the world for ts 
wealth and learning, as well as the gentlemanly 
bearing, high position, and scholarly attainments 
of its numerous patrons. 

The young men we speak of belonged to a 
celebrated college, and wereinseparable companions. 
They had formed themselves into a clique or set, 
and were constantly in one another’s society— 
either in their rooms, in the open air, at football, 
cricket, on the river Isis, or at the hotel which they 
occasionally patronised for the sake of a game at 
billiards, or to smoke a cigar, as a relief to the 
monotony of their college life. 

They were five in number, and their names were 
John Dalrymple, Sir Keith Marshall, the youthful 
representative of an old Scotch clan, his cousin 
‘Adlsa Craig, of that ilk, Lord napa the de- 
scendant of a long line of wealthy and influential 
peers, and lastly Robert Yorke Scarlett. 

This latter gentleman was the leader of the set ; 
everything that was bold, daring, and defiant of 
the college regulations, was peculiarly to his taste, 
and many a strange prank, which caused the ire o: 
Dons, Bulldogs, and Proctors, as the authorities 
are called, to rise, might have been traced to his 
fertile brain, and the daring hands of himself and 
his companions. 

He was four-and-twenty years of age, and well 
supplied with money, which, however, did not pre- 
vent him from incurring heavy debts, and perpe- 
ae every species of extravagance. All who 
knew him declared that his career at Oxford would 
be some day brought to a premature close by rusti- 
cation, which is equivaley 
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f | Yorke Scarlett should 





expulsion; but he | distinct 


laughed seornfully at all such predictions, and - 
kept in his vicious way. 

orke Scarlett’s father had been a famous actor, 
whose name fifteen years before was a household 
word in England, Scotland, and Ireland. He had 
by the excellence of his attainments, and the repu-~ 
tation he acquired, amassed a large fortune, with 
which he retired to an estate which he bought im 
the neighbourhood of Oxford, called Newry Hall, 
near Kessingland, and lived a secluded life, with 
no other companion than his niece Flora Rainham 
a lovely and accomplished blonde, just turned 
eighteen years of age. Here the most versatile and 
justly-popular actor of his day became speedily 
forgotten by the world, which had hung upon his 
voice, and applauded his slightest utterance to the 
echo. He neither went into society, or received 
company. He was heartily sick of the world, and 
found his only delight in the companionship of his 
loving and dutiful niece, the occasional presence of 
his wild and spendthrift son, and the deep solitude 
of the fields and woods of the picturesque and se- 
cluded estate which, with a portion of his consider- 
able fortune, he had purchased. 

Reports from time to time reached him of the ex- 
travagant actions of his son Robert, with whom he 
remonstrated, but he might, with equal success, 
have talked to the wind, for he heeded not the wise 
counsels which age and prudence dictated, and the 
old man sighed, hoping that time would bring about 
that reformation which his words were powerless to 
produce. 

The actor made no secret of his wish that Robert 
Flora Rainham, but the 
selfish young man declared to his friends that ifhis 
father died, leaving him all his property as he f 
expected, he would not think of marrying the penni- 
less beauty, the only inducement to ally himself 
to whom would be the prospect of getting any 
money which might be bequeathed to her. _ 

Tobacco smoke rising in clouds from the a 
smoked by the young men, obscured the light 
the gas lamps, and rendered the champagne bottles 
and glasses, which stood on the table, dim and in- 

ct. 
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The wind blew more violently, and a fiercer blast 
than any which had preceded it dashed against the 
curtained windows, and made them rattle as if they 
would be forced into the room, while the gas flared 
and flickered, the wind roared in the chimney, and 
the rain beat fiercely against the unprotected panes 
without. , 

“This is not an agreeable night to be out in,” ex- 
claimed Yorke Scarlet. ‘‘ But I hope my father is 
taking one of his after dinner walks, one of the old 
trees in the park might fall upon him, and then I 
should come into possession of the fortune he so 
persistently keeps me out of, by living when he has 
passed the proper limit assigned to mankind by 
Scripture.” ‘ : 

These impious words did not meet with either ap- 
plause orreprobation from his friends. Lord Elphin- 
stone and Sir Keith Marshall were already inde- 
pendent, and their own masters. 

Perhaps Ailsa Craig and John Dalrymple, whose 
fathers were alive, echoed a similar wish in their 
hearts, though they either had not the courage, or 
did not think it decent to give it utteranceas Yorke 
Scarlett had done, in his own bold and defiant fash- 
ion. 

“Yon will have to matry your cousin, after all, 
Scarlett,” said Lord Elphinstone. “For I expect 
your worthy father will divide his fortune between 
you, and from what I saw of her, when we went 
shooting at Newry, rather envy you the prospect.” 

“Don’t,” rejoined Yorke Scarlett. “You are per- 
fectly welcome to her, that is, e does 
not rob me of half myimheritance. Ifthat happens 
I must follow my father’s vocation, and have re- 
course to @ little stage business to get it back. 
What do you say to amsock marriage?” 

‘Excellent! a brilliant idea!’’ the young men 
cried in a chorus. 

“You, Elphinstone,” continued Rébert, “ shall be 
the priest. You are never likely to‘take orders, for 
you do not read steadily enough toget a degree. 
However, you shall be the priest, amd when I 
have gained possession of the money, I will 
abandon her, for though her cheeks are like the 
skin of a peach, and her eyes are radiantly 
blue as an Italian sky, and her teeth like ivory, 
I am too general an e@mirer of the fair sex 
ever to make myself her slave for life. ‘Men are 
inconstant ever, to one thing faithful never,’ as the 
song says.” 


At this moment the door of the room opened, and 


a waiter ushered a travéller in. His long military 
cloak was soaked with ‘the rain, which fell from it 
in little puddles on the floor ; his hat was made of 
felt, which allowed the rain to run off, but the brim 
was moist and sodden; he wore sputwand gaiters, 
which were spotted with mud, and from*hegeneral 
air of fatigue which was apparent about him, he 
seemed to have ridden hard to gain a shelter from 
the storm. 

* Good evening, gentlemen,” exclaimed the stran- 
ger, with a slight bow. 

“I return your salutation,” rejoined Yorke Scar- 
lett, with his usual impudence, “ though I have not 
the honour of your acquaintance. That is my mis- 
fortune rather than my fault, however, and for want 
of better knowledge I will call you one of the signs 
of the zodiac, for you are decidedly Aquarius or the 
water carrier.” 

“A good jest,’ exclaimed the traveller, with a 
hearty laugh, in which the others joined, and which 
showed in bold relief the wrinkles on his face as he 
stood near the gaslights and in front of the fire. 

He was 2 man about sixty, tall, thin, of an intel- 
lectual cast of countenance, and evidently accus- 
tomed to every sort of society. 

“My name is a matter of small consequence. I 
am a customer at an iun like yourselves,” he con- 
tinued, “ having stopped here to bait my horse. 
The weather is detestable, the roads heavy and bad 
and I have some distance to travel to-night, across 
a wild part of the country to which access is quicker 
on horseback than by railway. I fear I have in- 
terrupted your conversation—pray proceed without 
minding me, gentlemen. I have ordered some 
brandy and water and when I have drank that and 
warmed my limbs, I shall be in the saddle once 
more.”’ 

“You were talking about Miss Flora Rainham, 
your cousin, Scarlett,” said Sir Keith Marshall. 

“ All speculations on that point are premature,” 
answered Yorke Scarlett. ‘‘ First of all my father 
must ‘ shuffle off this mortal coil,’ as he used to say 
when he played in Hamlet, and as far as I am con- 
cerned, the sooner the better. I am anxious to in- 
herit and always had a decided antipathy to ob- 
structions.” 

“Is your father Mr. Yorke Scarlett, the actor, 
now residing at Newry Hall, near Kessingland ?” 
enquired the stranger. 

“He is, though the question is an impertinent 
one, as I do not see how my parentage can concern 
you my worthy friend. Are you acquainted with 

im ?” 


The waiter now brought some brandy and water, 





and informed the traveller that his horso was in 
readiness. He hastily drank the liquid and avoid- 
ing Scarlett’s question, said : 

“You will pardon the abruptness of my depar- 
ture, gentlemen. My errand ia a matter of life and 
death, let that be my excuse. I have the honour 
to wish you a very good evening.” 

He bowed again and took his leave. Presently 
the sound of his horse’s hoofs was heard as they 
clattered on the stones of the High Street, and the 
traveller was gone. 

‘*A strange fellow. I wonder who he is,” said 
Yorke Scarlett, musingly. 

“You did wrong,’’ remarked Ailsa Craig, “in 
speaking so openly about your father before a man 
ay know nothing about. He might be a friend of 

is, and if your unfilial observations were repeated 
to him the effect might make itself unpleasantly 
apparent in his will.” 

“T am willing to run that risk,’’ answered Yorke 
Scarlett, carelessly. 

“T will exemplify my meaning with a case in 
point,” continued Ailsa Craig. ‘“ My elder brother 
is in the army, and was in a fair way for promotion, 
and should have had the Victoria Cross for services 
in India. One day at Aldershot he met a stranger 
at a hotel to whom he was very rude. Having been 
abroad, he did not know the government officers by 
sight. A few hours afterwards he saw the stranger 
of the hotel with the commander-in-chief. It was 
the Secretary of State for War. I need not say 
that my ‘brother is still a captain, is undecorated 
with the Gross, and has not ee ser- 
viee pension to which he considers entitled, 
and as my family does not belong to the plutocracy 
of this world, these little drawbacks make them- 
selves felt.” 

“You bore me with your stories,” exclaimed 
Yorke Scarlett. “Iask you, as a man of sense, if 
our traveiling friend bore the slightest resemblance 
to a secretary of state ?” 

“ Never having seen one, I cannot tell,” answered 
Ailsa Craig. ‘ That matters little. I merely wished 
you to be cautious. If you were cut off with the 
proverbial shilling you would find the disappoint- 
ment hard to bear.” 

“ My father lives a life of seclusion. He knows 
noone. As you are all aware, he was once the 
most famous actor in England, and even now people 
talk of his excellence in tragedy.” 

‘Pray spare us a repetition of What we have heard 
fifty times before,” said Lord ne, “‘ wead- 
mit that your father was a and we hope 
that you will follow in his £ . 

Yorke Scarlett was about to make a retortof'a 

1 if not angry nature, when the old waiter, 
who attended to the smoking room, and’ knew his 
regular customers by name, entered and addressing 
Scarlett, said, ‘‘ There isa man outside, sir, who 
wishes to speak to you on urgent business, he told 
me tosay he had ridden post haste from Newry.” 

“* Show him in at once,” rejoined Scarlett curtly. 

He recognised a groom who, with a respectful 
salutation, handed him a note, written by Flora 
Rainham. Asking his friends’ permission to read it, 
he hastily tore open the envelope and began— 

“ Dear Rosert pray come homeatonce. Your 
father is seriously ill, and not expected to recover 
by the local physicians we have called in. The at- 
tack was very sudden, and at your father’s ad- 
vanced age we may expect the worst, though I 
sincerely hope he may recover. Losenota moment 
in coming to Newry, for the danger is indeed immi- 
nent, Ever your affectionate, 

*“‘T hope no bad news,” said John Dalrymple 
who noticed a change in the expression of his 
friend’s face. 

‘** My father is very ill, though I can scarcely 
believe his state to be so critical as this letter would 
lead me to suppose,’’ answered Yorke Scarlett. 
**He has been fond of good living for years, and 
that has a tendency to bring about bilious attacks 
and other evils, grave while they last, but not fatal 
in their results. I must, however, tear myself 
away from your charming society and proceed to 
Newry. On my return I hope-you will beable to con- 
gratulate me upon being a millionaire, or something 
approaching it.” 

He dismissed the groom and sent him back to 
say that he would come on directly. Thon he 
ordered a carriage and a pair of horses, the swiftest 
in the stable. The necessary leave of absence was 
obtained from‘ the authorities of his college and his 
four friends, after drinking some more champagne, 
saw him start for his fathers’s house. 

“Do not stay away long, we shall miss you 
terribly, Yorke,” said Lerd Elphinstone. 

‘No longer than I can help,” answered Yorke 
Scarlett, adding in a significant tone, “ I was not 
joking when I spoke about «.priest and ‘a mock 
marriage. If the circumstances require it, I shall 
rely upon your cordial co-operation.” 

The young lord nodded and smiled, and presently 
the carriage dashed away through the wind and 





rain, which were beginning to decrease in violence, 
though the latter still fell heavily, as the students 
— back to their rooms in their respective col- 
eges. 


CHAPTER Il. 


I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy Soul. 


Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 
But this eternal blazon must not be 
To ears of flesh and blood. 

* 


. 
Thou com’st in such a questionable shape, 
That I will speak to thee. Shakespeare. 
Newry Hatt was one of those old, gabled, 
| eenapey a a but solid, substantial buildings whicls 
ve acquired the name of Elizabethan. Though 
rambling in its design, it was, nevertheless, spa- 
cious. The rooms were commodious ; innumerable 
pas and staircases, long, short, and winding, 
were in the interior, so that it was easy for 
anyone who did not understand the intricacies of 
the house to lose himself in wandering about it. 
The furniture was chiefly of old carved oak, black 
with age. Tapestry still existed in some of the 
apartments, for Mr. Yerke Scarlettwas fond of any- 
thing which reminded iim of ’a @tage effect, and 
when in his or drawing-room he could 
= in = t of — mediseval in- 
rior, forming a scene on stage, waiting 
for the eurtain to draw up and Giselose the impa- 
tient audience le could hear sae ne, mur- 
mmaring, and oo i ble noises. 
so dear to pit and J 
The house was situated ab the foot of a hill, 
which rose in a series of platesuxorterraces behind 
it. “Dhese had been earefully planted with trees 
and @hrybs, having open wpaces er drives at in- 
te gave opportunities for shooting the 
or the timidare. In front of the 
side, Was a forest of trees, 
nd «#h, whieh, homming the 
gave ite glo air, which was 
every mind. To the left was a 
sheet.of water, coming right up to the walls 
mansion. It was full of all sorts of fresh 
water fish, amd stately swans disported thomselves 
upon its murky bosom. Peacocks adorned the 
. Thewetinue of servants, though not nume- 
rous, was @wflicient, and here .Mr. Scarlett had 


elected —_— the ‘remainder of his existence in 
solitary and unobserved grandeur. 

Queen Elizabeth had once paid Newry Hall a 
visit, coming in great state, and the actor’s vivid 
i ion, aided by his recollections of the stage,. 

pled the house with the brilliant court of the 
irgin Queen. Noblemen in velvet doublets, trunk 
hose, and other finery, Leicester, Raleigh, and 
others, flitted before him with ladies in hoops and 
enormous ruffs, and there was flirting and feasting 
and merry-making, such as became the oiden time. 

All old houses have legends and ghosts. Newry 
Hall was no exception to the rule. In one room 
there had been a murder, and the stain of human 
blood was still visible on the floor. Some spirit of 
darkness was said to be in the habit of ringing the 
bells in the belfry at unseemly hours, and an awful 
double tragedy, enacted by a jealous husband, who 
killed his wife and then himself, had taken place in 
the grounds. 

Strange noises were heard in tho corridors, and 
the clanking of chains was audible at the hour of 
midnight. The ghost which was supposed to 
exercise a destiny upon the fortunes of those who 
owned the property always appeared at the ex- 
tremity of the lawn, and took the shape of a woman, 
young but repulsive, clad in flowing garments of the 
whitest muslin, having a sad expression and utter- 
ing low moans, which were of ill omen. A death 
invariably followed the beholding of this appa- 
rition. Servants, keepers, and labouring men had. 
all seen this spirit, and could testify to its authen- 
ticity. 

At the end of the lawn where the ghost was seen 
was a tomb, erected centuries ago, to the memory 
of some one unknown. It was from this sepulchre 
that the spirit came, passing along to the wood, 
in the deep and sombre recesses of which it dis- 
appeared. ” 

All these traditions and wonderful stories recom- 
mended the place to a man of the actor’s tempera- 
ment. He bought it; and as we have said, resided 
in it for many years, sending his son to a public 
school, and subsequently allowing him to matricu- 
late at the neighbouring university of Oxford. 

When Robert Yorke Scarlett reached the village 
of Kiasingland one of the horses of the carriage 
stumbled on a loose stone, cut its knees and broke 
a trace. The young man, being hurried, determined 

6t to wait while the damage was repaired and a 

sh horse procured, and started for Newry Hall 


on 
The rain had ceased, and the night was now fine 
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and star-lit, a crescent moon contributed its silvery 
light, and knowing the way as well as he did, there 
was little difficulty to him in | ing on foot, 
the distance not exceeding a and a-half. — 

He had to cross some table land which skirted 
the wood, and brought him to his father’s house 
quicker than if he had gone through the wood it- 
self, through which the carriage road ran, and 
which was exceedingly dark and my at night. 

It was now about eleven o’ x 

The fields were chiefly meadow land, and not 
under cultivation. Walking, owing to the rain, 
was le, for the ground was wet and 
slippery, but with the aid of a stick he aged to 
keep on without slipping until he was wi a 
quarter of a mile of the Hall. 

Then an adventure occurred which was well cal- 
culated to cause him to fall on his knees and pray 
for succour to that Heaven which he constantly 
defied. 

Taking a box of matches from his t he had 
lighted a cigar and was talking to himself, his ro- 
marks bearing chiefiy on his father's erous 
condition. He was.impious enough to wish that 
his father, who had always treated him with the 
utmost kindness and the fullest generosity, both 
undeserved on his part, might be dead before he 
arrived. 

“If it is all over when I get there,”’ he concluded 
**so much the better. I can do him no possible 
good, and the scene between ys would be painful to 
both of us. I cannot weep if my eyes.are dry. 
They will say I have no heart; though, for tho 
matter of that, they are right, My father was an 
actor, but I cannot simulate those weaknesses which 
i do not possess. It seems to me to be legitimate 
to rejoice on coming into a large fortune. The 
world will say that ought to grieve. Tho owner 
of a hundred thousands and a fine estate 
can afford to laugh at despair and defy the world. 
If I am brutal i cannot help it. My condition 
arises from my internal organisation, over which I 
ean possibly have no contrel. I-wonder whether | 
the news is true. I wonder if Lam left everything. 
I wonder who the strange traveller was who 
stopped at theinn. If——” 

e broke off abruptly, for his speculations were 
eut short by an extraordinary apparition which 
crossed his paths 

A white form passed between him and ‘the dark 
fir trees which formed the side of the wood nearest 
him, and distant about thirty poles. 

Robert Yorke Scarlett was a brave man. At 
Oxford he had the reputation of being a dare-devil, 
who would not allow himself to be restrained by’ 
anything. Fear of consequences was unknown to 
him, nor had he any terror of his fellow men. He 
would enter a churchyard at any hour of the night, 
smoking a pipe, and was an habitual scofier at 
superstitious fancies. 

Often had he heard of the ghost which haunted 
the wood and the meadows about Newry Hall. He 
treated the general report.as anidle tale which it was 
beneath his dignity to notice, and did not think the 
time would ever come when he would have to face 
the spirit which on several occasions had terrified 
the poor and ignorant people of the country side. 

To meet tho denizen of another world was.said to 
be a siga of ill-fortune. A curse clung to the un- 
happy person for the rest of his life. Bad luck 
followed immediately, and a death within a month 
was certain to ensue. By this the decease of a near 
relation was meant. In spite of his self«possession 
and his constitutional daring, Yorke Scarlett felt 
his knees tremble under him, his ‘heart beat more 
quickly, and he started back to more narrowly 
examine the most remarkable phenomenon he had 
encountered in the whole course of his life. 

The phantom advanced towards him, and he en- 
deavoured to retreat still more. His limbs refused 
to fulfil their office. For once Yorke Scarlett was 
afraid, His feet were rooted to the ground, and he 
could ealy stare wildly and extend fis hand depre- q 
catingly. 

Very smallin stature was the spirit which took 
the form of 2 woman. It appeared to be deformed, 
and was very hideous, its malformation being appa- 
rent under the white vestments it was clothed in. 
Its face and its expression was unnat y ferocious 
and formidable. 

When it was within three paces of Yorke Scar- 
lett it stopped, regarding him stedfastly. He 
now found the use of his tongue, and spoke witha 
certain amount of effrontery, though if he had had 
the use of his legs he would have run away rather 
than have had speech with it. 

“* If you are really the spirit of Newry,” he said, 

th an assumptior of insolence and indifference, 
“Tam proud aud happy to make your acquaint- 
ance.” 

a spirit inclined its head. 

“I presume itis true that you appear beforoa 
death. That, at least, is what I ca heard on.re- 
spectable authority,” he continued, still ponkingly. 
“Tell me if my father is alive or dead, I 


have more faith in you if I find on are right when 
I reach the Hall. Is my fatherdying ?” 

The spirit remained immoveable. 

“ Perhaps he is dead,” he went on, unable to stop 
from shiveri 


vering. 

The spirit this time made a more profound and 
violent inclination of the head than before, and 
having done so, stepped hastily backwards, still keep- 
ing its terrible gaze fixed upon the student, and 
having gained the side of the wood, dise; peared sud- 
denly in its dark and gl recesses. 


At its disappearance, Yorke Scarlett recovered his 
vanished 


courage and said in a tone of ry, 
“ What is there to be afraid of when one meets so 
gentle a ghost? A midnight poacher would bea 
much more obj le and ‘ous a person to 
come in contact with. Besides, I am grateful for 
the information I have received. It will simplify my 
—- very much, My father is dead. do not 


It was cnrious that a man of strong and vigorous 
mind, such as Scarlett undoubtedly was, should 
acquiesce in the spiritual origin and nature of the 
apparition he had just seen. He took it for granted 
that he had seen a ghost, and he did not stop to 
make any investigation. 

Five minutes’ walking brought him to the gate 
which, opening on to the lawn, led to the house. 
There was a solitary light.in tho,hall, which was ob- 


servable bap the lamplight over the door ; else- | 


where all was dark. This fanereal gloom was rightly 
interpreted by Robert Scarlett as a sign of mourn- 
ing. <A ring at the bell brought a footman to the 

r, The man was very grave, and seemed un- 
willing to speak. When questioned he answered in 
a subdued tone and ovasively. geen; him on one 
side, Searlett took the candle ho carried in his hand 
and hurried upstairs. 

The sound of weeping wasandible when he reached 
the vestibule or landing, facing which the room usu- 
ally occupied by his father was situated. Removing 
his Pat witha. ms affectation of grief which he 
was far from feeling, and drawing down the muscles 
of his faee,so.asto look sad and afflicted, he knoeked 
at the door and directly afterwards pushed it open. 

Two candles were burning onatable. The cur- 
tains of a four-post bedstead were pushed back, 
and in the bed itself, with the face covered by the 
sheet, was the dead body of the once famous actor, 
at the foot of the bed stood a tall, thin man wrapped 
in a long travelling cloak, whom Robort, with a 
start of surprise, recognised as the traveller who 
had come to the inn at Oxford, and before whom he 
had so imprudently spoken of hisfather, thatfather 
who was, he could not doubt, sleeping his long last 
sleep. Near the fireplacein which the fire had been 

wed to go out, only afew embers smouldering 
in the grate, sata girl whose rare beauty struck 
the behelder at a glanee. She was rather above 
the averageheight, well built, and well proportioned, 
her features full and regular,and her large blue 
eyes full of expression ; now, alas, they weredimmed 
by a constant flood of bitter tears, and her fair, 
flaxen hair hung dishevelled over her shoulders as 
she sat with her face buried in her hands and her 
body bent forward. She had dost her only friend— 
one who had loved her tenderly since her parents 
died, and whom she had come to look upon asa 
father, it was the first great,grief she had been ealled 
upon to support since she arrived at years of dis- 
eretion, and her soul bowed down under it. 

The traveller came forward, and speaking in a 
low tone said, 

“Tam your father’s doctor, Mr. Scarlett; when 
summoned, I was from home, but a telegram re- 
called me, andI was hastening hither when you and 
your companion saw moat the ian at Oxford. Your 
father died about twenty minutes ago. Rest as- 
sured that all was done that human skill and care 
could effect.” 

“Tt is very sad,’’ replied Robert, “I wish that { 
had been here sooner; did you hold any conversa- 
ytion with my poor father ?”’ 

“Make yourself easy on that point; I said 
nothing whatever to compromise you,” answered 
the doctor. 

This declaration was en 
Robert. 

* You haveacted diserestly and may reckon upon 
my gratitude,” he said, “I know how to reward my 
frendsiand punish my enemies as they deserve.” 

Though this conversation was carried on in a low 
voice gitl whom we have described, and who 
was the Flora Rainham of whom the students were 
talking at the inn, heard a stranyer in the room. 
aad, checking her grief, rose to look around her. 

She see’ to smile through her tears.at recog- 
nising Robert, whose hand she shook warmly. 

‘* His last words were of you,’’ she said. 

* Let. me , uade - to leave the room, dear 
Flora,” said . “ You are tired with watching, 
you stand in need of rest, come away, then, and to- 
morrow snorting we will talk. We have both 
suffered, an irreparable joss, but I am your friend, 
remember, through everything.” 


immense relief to 








Putting her handkerchief to her eyes, Flora al- 
lowed herself to be led fromthe room. Robert saw 
her to.the doorof her own apartment, wished her 
good night, and returned to the chamber of death. 

The doctor had rung a bell which bronght the 
nurse up, and leaving her in the room, put his arm 
in that of Robert, whom he took downstairs. 

“At times like these the doctor is always 
supreme,” he exclaimed. ‘“‘ My name is Copeland. 
Tam anold friend of your father’s, although we have 
not seen much of one another lately, and I weep 
for my old friend with as much poignancy as you 


0. 

‘Your father,” continued the doctor, “gave me 
a letter for you before he died, which I believe has 
some reference to his will, and contains that which 
he would have said to you had you seen him before 
his aa and sudden end.” 

“Give me the letter,” cried Robert Yorke Scar- 
lett, whose face grew pale. 

He fancied that his father might at the last mo- 
ment have disinherited him, it was this fear of 
poverty which made him turn pale, and his hands 
trembled so visibly that he was scarcely able to 
open the letter which Dr. Copeland had tendered to 
hi 


m. 

The doctor watched him keenly during its perusal 
— his changing countenance like an open 
book. 


CHAPTER IIt. 

To bear is to conquer our fate. 

. . . 
And in the visions of romantic youth, 
What years of endless bliss are yet to flow; 
But, mortal pleasure, what art thou in sooth? 
The torrent's smoothness ere it-dash below: - 

Cumphell. 

Tue actor had evidently written the letter whieh 
Robert Yorke Scarlett held in his hand soon 
after he was taken ill, when hehad reason to expect 
a fatal termination to his.attack, The writing was 
erabbed and i lar; but, accustomed to hi 
father’s style, rt contrived to read the follew- 
ing without much difficulty :— 

“My Dear Son,—At my age'an attack of illness 
is always serious, and, knowing my pbysical infirmi- 
ties, Lam induced to write you a few lines, in case 
anything should happen to me before the messenger 
I have despatched to Oxford can ensttre your 
coming here. It has been my wish for'some time 
past, as you know, that you shonld marry ‘your 
sxousin Flora,for whom I have a profound affection. 
Your career at the university, as it has been re- 
ported to me, is of such anature that I fear you are 
not worthy to be the husband of such a good and 
virtuous girl, which is a privilege a prince might 
sigh for. Had,your conduct béen wholly satisfac- 
tory to me, I should have left you my entire fortune, 
which, as you kuow, is considerable; as it is, I 
shall divide it into equal parts, one for you, tho 
other for your cousin, so that she shall not be de- 
pendent upon your caprice, or the harshness of the 
world. 

“Tf Flora finds that she can love you in spite of 
your imperfections, she knows that she would be 
carrying out one of my cherished schemes in uniting 
herself with you. 

‘*When I was young, I had my faults, and was 
guilty of folly. I had the misfortune to lose my 
father early in life, but was always checked in the 
contemplation, or at least.in the execution of any 
extravagance or Offence against law, order, and 
morality, by the recollection of my parent. At 
those times my father always rose before me. My 
imagination was vivid enough to make me think 
my father stood before me in the flesh, and in his 
mild but firm.tone bade me restrain the inclination 
which prompted me to plunge into excesses, which 
were unworthy of a man of mind and education. 

“I believe this salutary hallucination was my 
salvation, and I solemnly exhort you to think of 
me whenever you are tempted to be guilty of an 
offence, which your eonscience warns you against. 
With the half of my fortune I give you my bless- 
ing, and conjure you to think of me and my warn- 
ing, when the tempter is at hand, and evil environs 

ou round about. If these should be my last words, 
i will still pray you to think of 
“ Your affectionate 
“ Farner.” 

The young man handed the letter to Dr. Cope- 
land, who appeared to be profoundly ignorant of 
its contents. Surprise, annoyance, and disgust 
were mingled together in Robert’s manner. 

‘* Half a loaf is better than no bread,” he said. 
“But Lexpeeted the whole, and I must havo it, 
though a wife is the penalty one has to pay for 
acquiring the second part.” 

“You will marry Flora Rainham?” asked tho 
doctor, as he finished reading Yorke Scarlett’s 
letter, and ‘folding it up pl it on the table be- 
wets to whom it — pone 3 ity f “ 

“I do not see any a’ nh s ‘or making 
you the recipient of my eonBdenta, not do I-re- 
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cognise your right to ask me questions,” replied 
Robert Yorke Scarlett. i 

“TJ wish to be your friend, as I was your father 's, 
if you will allow me,” rejoined the doctor. “ Surely 

ou feel the want of one at such a crisis of your 

ifeas the present. Iam aman of the world, and 

have experience. Your companions at the univer- 
sity are as thoughtless and improvident as your- 
self, and utterly incapable of filling the post of 
adviser.” 

“You are right, doctor!” cried Yorke Scarlett. 
*‘T accept your offer with pleasure. You shall 
my friend, on the understanding that you are not 
too strait-laced and moral. The faet is, this letter 
has disturbed my equilibrium. In what melodrama 
of the olden time did my respected father learn the 
sentiments he has displayed in addressing me ?”’ 

“TI believe his expressions to be the natural 
promptings of an affectionate heart.” 

‘* It is certain that he was much attached to me,” 
answered Robert, “‘ though I am free to confess I 
should have appreciated his affection more if he 
has left me all his fortune. I am his only son, 
Flora is the daughter of his brother, consequently 
she is his niece, and it is not fair that she should 
have as much as I.” : 

“But my dear sir, by marrying Miss Rainham 
you get the whole,” suggested the doctor. . 

“ Yes, I know that, still marriage is a stumbling 
block in the way of a young man. One ought not 
to marry until one has sown one’s wild oats. At 
thirty a man knows his own mind, before that he 
has as many caprices as a woman, and goes through 
as many changes as a chameleon. Drink your 
wine, doctor, smoke a cigar, and leave me to think.” 

Dr. Copeland did as he was requested, and for 
fully a quarter of an hour Robert was plunged into 
deep thought. Of course his father’s will would be 
in accordance with the letter he had written. If 
he could have found it he would have been strongly 
tempted to tear it up, it was, however, in the strong 
box of his solicitor and out of harm’s way. 

When he looked up the doctor had gone off to 
sleep in the arm-chair, his cigar fell from his lips, 
and from his heavy breathing it was easy to tell that 
he was enjoying that profound state of slumber 
which is produced by long fatigue. 

The candles burned low, and Robert, stirring the 
fire together, seated himself opposite the doctor, 
taking from his pocket half a sheet of note paper, 
on which he began to write in pencil. 

“My dear Elphinstone,” he said, ‘* My father is 
actually dead, he has played his last part and all 
isover; butI find, greatly to my disgust, that he has 
left me only half his fortune. Fifty thousand 
pounds will not last me long, and I must get pos- 
session of the remainder which is bequeathed to 
my pretty cousin Flora. A mock marriage is the 
thing. It will enable me to get her authorisation to 
receive the money which I took upon as really and 
truly my own. You promised to give me your as- 
sistance. I claim the fulfilment of that promise. 
Perhaps you will kindly ride or drive over here and 
comfort me in my affliction. Do not smile, Iam 
afflicted, grievously afflicted, for I have suffered a 
heavy loss, not that of my father, but that of the 
money which I ought to have had. Make my com- 
pliments to all our friends and explain the melan- 
choly cause of my absence. Pray come if you can, 
and I will endeavour to make youas comfortable 
as circumstances will permit. 

‘Ever yours sincerely, : R. Y. S. 

He folded this note up and directed it to Lord 

Elphinstone at his college at Oxford and rang the 
bell, determining in his arbitrary manner that he 
would despatch the letter at once, though it was 
the middle of the night, and such a course would 
entail confusion and trouble upon the servants. 
_ Ina few minutes the door opened and a domestic 
in livery entered, standing respectfully just within 
the doorway, waiting to receive whatever orders his 
master might favour him with. 

Robert Yorke Scarlett had no sooner looked at 

the man than he uttered a terrible cry and recoiled, 
livid, terror-stricken and in complete dismay. 
_ The servant bore such a strange and overwhelm- 
ing likeness to his father, in height, form, and fea- 
tures that Robert felt his heart stand still, his pulse 
refused to beat, a cold sweat broke on his fore- 
head, his hands were icy cold. 

Had he not seen his father lying dead in his bed 
and heard the fact of his decease sworn to by his 
medical attendant, as well as testified to by Flora 
Rainham’s distress, he could have sworn that he 
stood before him. 

As it was the shock proved too much for him, 
and with a low cry he fell heavily forward and lay 
upon the carpet insensible. 

(To be continued.) 
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Desian tn BeRxLINn.—It has been determined to 
form‘an exhibition in Berlin between the 10th and 
24th of the present month of April, with the object 
of generalising and elevating the study of drawing, 





in giving teachers and the public the opportunity 
of judging of results obtained, and of the efforts 
that are Be made towards their improvement. 
The exhibition is to be divided into three groups ; 
the first to consist of models and examples ; the se- 
cond of works of all kinds produced Py pupils s the 
third of instruments and materials of all kinds con- 
nected with drawing. 








SCIENCE. 

For the last two years borings for rock-salt have 
been in progress in Sperenberg, near Berlin, Prussia. 
The latest reports, up to February, 1870, are that of 
a depth of 2,725ft. had been reached, and the thick- 
ness of the salt-bed explored to 2,439ft. In order to 
judge of the exact position and extent of the same 
a second boring was being undertaken. 

Pours silver if highly heated in oxygen will absorb 
6°15 to 7°47 volumes of that gas, and under the same 
circumstances will take up 0907 to 0°938 volumes of 
hydrogen, 0°486 to 0°545 carbonic acid, and 0°14 car- 
bonic oxide ; in this property it differs considerably 
from palladium. 

Tue tenacity of silver has been studied by Mat- 
thieson, and can be stated for comparison, as fol- 
lows: alloy of tin and copper,1; gold, 3°6 to 4°3; 
copper, 43 ; silver, 7°2; platinum, 72; iron, 13; 
steel, 30. Itis so ductile that a grain of it can be 
drawn out 400ft., and it it can be hammered into 
leaves so thin that it would require 100,000 of them 
to make a pile an inch in height. Its conductivity 
for heat is to copper in the ratio of 100 to 73°6; and 
for electricity as 1000 to 954. Cast silver expands, 
according to Calvert, between 0 deg. and 100 deg. 
per cent., 0:001991 ; and its specific heat is 0°05701. 
Although silver is a remarkably good conductor of 
heat, its power of radiation is very. small, so that a 
silver vessel retains the heat of aliquid contained 
in it longer than any other metal. 

Proressor KERR, State geologist, of North Caro- 
lina, in speaking of Black Mountain in that State 
says :—‘‘ These rocks belong to the most ancient of 
the azoic series. The intensity of the metamor- 
phism, the characteristic rocks and their contained 
minerals, together with the total absence of any- 
thing like organisms in even the least altered and 
latest of the series, render this conclusion inevitable. 
And not only do they belong to the lowest geolo- 
gical horizon, but the entire absence of all repre- 
sentatives of the later formations makes it further 
necessary to conclude that we have here an exten- 
sive tract of the oldest land on the globe.” 

A NEw and very delicate test for arsenic has been 
discovered by Battendorff. Its sensibility is so 
great that it is said to be capable of detecting one 
part of arsenic in a million parts of solution ; and 
the presence of antimony does not affect it. In 
order to apply this test, the arsenious or arsenic 
liquid is mixed with hydrochloric acid until fumes 
are apparent, thereupon chloride of tin is added, 
which produces a basic precipitate, containing the 
greater part of the arsenic as metal mixed with the 
oxide of tin. 

Masks are an important article of trade in Paris. 
The houses which are engaged in this industry are 
generally respectable and long-established houses, 
who make their money out of folly in the soberest 
way. Paris produces masks, but the foreigners buy 
them. South America, New Orleans, New York, 
and especially Buenos Ayres and Brazil, are among 
the principal customers, the carnival being observed 
there with great enthusiasm. Parisian makers also 
receive orders from America for masks represénting 
the types of the human race—negroes, Jews, 
Englishmen, Germans, &c. Italy makes her own 
masks. Russia orders but few, as it pays but little 
attention to the carnival, but Protestant England 
requires a great many masks for the anniversary of 
Gunpowder Plot. hat with one festival and with 
another, this trade is never quite at a stand-still. 
The workmen engaged in it are paid from 5f. to 6f. 
a day, the women from 2f. to 3f. The commonest 
mask, worth one sou, passes through the hands of 
eight work people. 

Minne INTELLIGENCE.—The Peak Forest Min- 
ing Company have recently weighed 100 tons of 
lead ore, the produce of twenty days’ working, 
which is considered to be the largest amount ever 
produced in the short space named in the hundred 
of the High Peak of Derbyshire. The directors of 
the mines met, and sold upwards of 98 tons of ore, 
making the quantity sold from the first of April 403 
tons, and which had realised £4,550. The directors 
also declared another dividend of 10s. per share, 
payable at the middle of the present month. The 
mines are ina highly satisfactory and prosperous 
condition, and are proving more prolific at any 
period.of their workings ; the quality of the ore is 
likewise of an excellent nature, and the veins now 
struck promise to prove very remunerative. 

Tue CoLourinc Marrer’ or Bioop.—Herr 
Hoppe-Seyler, of Tubingen, who has for a consider- 
able time been investigating the colouring matter of 





the blood, and has discovered that the so-called 
Hematin is an essential product of its decomposi- 
tion, shows that this substance is a product of oxi- 
dation formed immediately on contact with the air ; 
and that, moreover, by decomposition of the colour- 
ing matter of the blood, another substance, besides 
albumen, results, which he calls Heemochrumogen. 
Both have nliar effects upon light, which can be 
recognised by the absorption bands in the spectrum, 
and enables them to be distinguished. Both con- 
tain iron. 

A Curious Discovery.—Dr. Milio, the cele- 
brated surgeon of Kieff, has recently been at St. 
Petersburg explaining a means he has invented of 
illuminating the body by means of the electric light 
to such an extent that the working of the human 

ine may be observed, almost as if skin and 
flesh were transparent. The Moscow Gazette asserts 
that, to demonstrate the feasibility of his process, 
Dr. Milio placed a bullet inside his mouth and then 
lighted up his face, upon which the bullet became 
distinctly visible through his cheek. Dr. Milio 
does not propose to lay bare all the secrets of the 
flesh, to explore the recesses of the heart, or to _ 
form any miracles, physical or metaphysical. But 
he claims to have discovered a new and effective 
way of dealing with gun-shot wounds; first, by 
means of electric illumination he discovers the 
precise situation of the bullet; next, by means of 
magnetism, he proposes to extract the bullet—pro- 
vided always that the bullet contain some portion 
of steel. Against leaden bullets his system is 
powerless, and he therefore intends to represent to 
the International Committee, which lately met at 
Geneva, the desirability of recommending an ad- 
mixture of steel in the manufacture of all future 
bullets. Dr. Milio’s experiments with bullets con- 
taining only a slight admixture of steel are said to 
have been thoroughly successful. 


A Sream-ENGINE WITHOUT A CranK.—The 
engine is very simple, and consists of a cylinder 
12in, long and 6}in. bore (in one already built), 
with the shaft passing throngh the centre of it. 
The cylinder is furnished with a piston at each end, 
precisely like the pistons of common crank engines ; 
to these pistons are connected short rods, witha 
friction roller at the outside end working in the in- 
side of an elliptical ring, which passes around the 
shaft outside the cylinder; outside the ellipse is 
another friction roller, connected to the wage by 
compensation levers in such a manner that when 
the pistons are moving towards the cylinder, the 
rollers act on opposite sides of the ellipse, both 
pulling directly towards the centre, thus causing 
them to move forward on the ellipse, and commu- 
nicating a rotary motion to the shaft. After the 
rollers have passed forward to the shortest diameter 
of the ellipse, the steam is exhausted from the ends 
of the cylinder and let into the middle, between the 
pistons, pressing them outward, causing the rollers 
in the ends of the piston rods to act on the inside 
of the ellipse, and continuing the forward motion 
of the shaft until they arrive at the long diameter, 
when the steam is exhausted from the ends of the 
cylinder, and is again applied at the ends. The re- 
sults obtained were surprising, and can hardly be 
credited by believers in the infallibility of the crank 
motion. ‘The cylinder is about the size of the 
cylinder of an eight-horse crank engine, with a 
stroke for 3in. for each piston, and the power 
evolved was at least 22-horse power, and some pre- 
sent at the trial placed it as high as 25-horse power, 
with a speed of 100 revolutions per minute, and 
50lb. of steam consuming about the amount of fuel 
required for a 10-horse engine. 

Quatity or Bar Goitp.—The change in the mode 
of stating the quality of bar gold, of which the Bank 
of England gave notice on the Ist of the month, 
came into operation at the Bullion Office on Wed- 
a the 6thult. The new regulation involves 
the addition, in certain cases, of a fraction (one- 
third) to a decimal quantity, which is as unneces- 

as it is irregular; for the simplest mode of 
finding the standard weight is to add one-eleventh 
to the ascertained quantity of fine gold. Itis to 
be regretted that this measure was not adopted 
under the authority of the legislature, and its sco: 
extended to bar silver, so as to make the system for 
the valuation of the precious metals uniform, and 
at the same time correspondent with that of France 
and other countries. 

Tue CULTIVATION oF CutINa Grass IN INDIA. 
— of China grass, in its natural state, and 

0 in the different stages of manufacture, and as 
dyed by the natives of India, are being exhibited in 
Manchester by the Chamber of Commerce. Chin 


a 
grass fibre promises to become an important staple 
of industry. There is an unlimited tract of country 
throughout India where the plant can be grown, 
and the demand for the fibre would become very 
great. The one obstacle is the want of suitable me- 
chanical appliances for effecting the preparation of 
the fibre for transmission to the home markets. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 
I pray you, madam, 

Bear with me a biief space, and let me spenk. 

1 will not touch your garmeuts even ; now speak, 

But in soft wise, and look some other way, 

li that it like you. Ciastelard, 

WALKING on the deck, the following morning, Mar- 
@aret, glancing for a moment, saw his grace, and 
etarted forward, with a frauk look of pleasure beam- 
ing in her eyes. 

“T would have regretted deeply missing this plea- 
sure,” she said, meeting the brother and sister hali 
way. “You have both been so kind to me—so 
kiud!”"—with a look of deep and gentle gratitude 
towards his grace—* that I can scarcely express my 
sense and appreciation of it.” 

A mortal pallor had overspread the young man’s 
face. His hand trembled as it touched hers, and 
‘dis tongue trembled, too, when he essayed to speak. 

“T would have known Miss Walsingham among a 
thousand, and yet illness and trials have robbed her 
even of the delicate roses she possessed. I—I think 
she is more frail than, perhaps, she is apt to 
imagine.” 

“ Your grace is considerably changed, tov. Dave 
you been ill?” 

He turned and looked imploringly at his sister, 
who was wringing Margaret’s hand, and patting it 
iu a very ardent mauuer. 

“You don't deserve me to speak to you,” said 
Lady Dora, in a vehement sotto voce. “So I'll be 
looking for my opera-glass while you have a chat 
with the boy.” 

Away she tripped with all haste, leaving Margaret 
Stunding silent by the side of her admirer. 

“ Will you honour me with a word or two?” fal- 
tered his grace. ‘Perhaps you will not object to 
walking with me where there is less of a crowd.” 

‘I pray you not to enter again upon a subject 
which I thought was at an end,” murmured Mar- 
garet, reluctantly pacing the long deck with him, 
followed by the chevalier’s jealous eyes. 

“Circumstances have thrown us together again so 
strangely,” returned the young man, leaning in a de- 
jected attitude across the taffrail, ‘that I could not 
resist the hope which entered my mind of being more 
successful thistime. You wished me not to seek you 
out, and I have been firm in obeying you, hard as it 
was to avoid your vicinity while all these extra- 
ordinary trials were besetting you. Oh, Miss Wal- 
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singham, how I have longed to take you away from 
the miserable position in which that willhas plunged 
you, and to guard you with my name and love from 
what you have suffered! ButI did not seek you, 
because you had exacted from me a promise to leave 
you, unmolested. But, now, has not Heaven thrown 
us together in the most marked manner by sending 
us across the sea in the same steamer? it seems as 
if we were destined for each other, does it not? And 
that Providence is pointing out, for the second time, 
the path we ought to pursue?” 

“There is one obstacle to your grace’s rather 
superstitious fancy,” rejoined Margaret, “ one which 
Providence is not likely to overlook. Ido not enter- 
tain for your grace that regard which heaven has 
decreed should bo between husband and wife, and if 
Lady Dora has rightly reported our interview of 
yesterday, you know that such a regard is out of the 
question.” 

Piermont bowed his head on his hands and bore 
his disappointment in silence. 

“Tam glad that I have had this opportunity,” re- 
sumed Margaret, in a gentle voice, “of thankiug you 
again for the generous love you offer me—a love 
which the noblest lady would be richly honoured in 
receiving, aud though I must refuse it, it is with a 
keen appreciation of its value. I shall always 
remember your grace with gratitude—ay, with affec- 
tionate solicitude, and your whole-souled sister also.” 

“T wish you every happiness,”’ replied the young 
man, lifting his haggard face and trying to smile ; 
“and may your love be placed upon a man worthy 
to receive it. But, beloved Miss Walsingham, if ever 
circumstances throw you free and untrammelled upon 
the werld, and if you can send one thought of affec- 
tion to me, give me the chauce to try my fate a third 
time.’ 

He pressed her hand for a moment to his fond and 
faithful heart, which was throbbing as if ready to 
burst for the strong-souled woman before him, and 
then he went away, 

* * = * * 

Arrived in Italy, the travellers speedily were 
located in a hotel, and the chevalier proposed 
going to the military hospital in which he had left 
Colonel Brand, for news of him. 

“There will not be the shadow of a doubi, my 
dear mademoiselle,” said the sanguine little man, 
“that our hero is still in the same domicile, con- 
valescing, we shall say, by this time, but still un- 
able to resume his deeds of valour, as six weeks 
only have passed since I parted with him.” 

But Margaret by this time was in such a state of 
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excitement and suspense, that they decided all 
three should repair to the hospital with as little 
delay as possible. 

Dashing rapidly through the streets, they paused 
at last before a stately building, and Margaret lifted 
her famished eyes in a long, a yearning gaze, from 
window to window, as if, perchance, she might see 
the man whose face had never beamed upon her the 
smile of kindness. 

She sat immovable while Davenport and Calem- 
bours were in the hospital, and her heart rose in 
the wild triumph of couviction that he was there, 
they stayed so long. 

When they reappeared Margaret clutched her 
hands tightly, and waited until they should come 
close—something had happened; the chevalier 
never wore a grave face when a smiling one would 
do better. 

“Do not tell me,” gasped Margaret, with white 
lips, “‘ do not tell me that he is dead!” 

“No, no, m’ amie, it is not so bad as that; but 
it is almost as bad. He has gone away from the 
hospital a week ago, recruited they say, but not 
quite ; and whither he has gone not one of the 
doctors or attendants can tell.’’ 

Margaret set her teeth hard, that she should utter 
no cry, and sank back in her seat. All the iight of 
tenderness died out of her eyes; all the bloom of 
hope faded from her cheeks ; a pitiful grayish pallor 
deadened the brilliance which joy had lent to her; 
the pale, fixed look of melancholy stole into her 
eyes and hardened her mouth. 

It came to her with a dull sense of conviction that 
this thing was not to be; that she was never to in- 
stall St. Udo Brand in his rights; that she was 
truly tae Marplot who had ruined him. They would 
mect never more on the golden sands of time, that 
she might point to him the better way, and be his 
joy. Oh, vain dream, harshly dispelled! 

She uttered not a word, but turned from her now 
silent companions, and covered her face. 

When they reached the hotel Margaret retired to 
her room, and the lawyer and the illustrious che- 
valier commenced a systematic search for the co- 
| lonel, which to judge from its success seemed likely 
| to last for ever. 

And poor Margaret wore the days away in sick 
dismay over her suddenly clouded fairy-dream ; and 
her strange face grew thinner, sharper, more une 
earthly in its transparency than ever; and her su- 
perb form passing so often drearily to and fro in the 
walled-up hotel garden among the shrubs and troes, 

| arrested many a curious eye at the hotel windows 
| to dwell upon the lonely English mi-lady, with coma 
| passionate interest, 
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Some weeks after their arrival, Margarct noted a 
new face at the hotel table. 

Not that new faces were much of a novelty in that 
ever-changing scene, but the face of this woman 
was so attractive that every eye round the table 
fastened on her as she sauntered in, dressed in a 
driving habit, and seated herself vis-a-vis to Mar- 

aret. 
ir fon Dieu! that’s a fine creature!” muttered 
the chevalier in his beard; “‘ what a glorious head 
she has—by gar!”’ 

‘“‘Humph,” grumbled Davenport, at Margaret’s 
other side. 

Margaret met the full gaze of a pair of fascinat- 
ing eyes, green-tinged, and yet chameleon-like, 
changing with every emotion of the soul from green 
to flashing black, or tender gray, or handsome 
brown. 

The small and well shaped head which had awak- 
ened such rapturous admiration from the chevalier, 
was poised delicately upon a neck round and white 
and bending asa swan's. The hair, a light gold- 
brown, shone sometimes molten in the sunlight, 
sometimes flaxen. It seemed to possess the chame- 
leon-powers of the eyes, and took toitself all shapes 
and tinges, as the bird-like creature flashed a look 
from side to side; and one long snake-like tres# 
floated carelessly beneath her veil down her b 
and was suffered to ripple and twist itself into ty 
ringlets, or waves, or coils, just as its wilful natite 
impelled it. 

Margaret looked once and fully into the Dewttiful 
stranger’s face, and she was forced to admi?éto her- 
self that with all her fascinating blithesomeness 
and would-be innocence and frankness#id did uot 
like it. 

“* She hides a history !”” was her éonélision. 

But the chevalier seemed actually @ntfiiced ; he 
bowed profoundly, the instant their eyes met, awd 
listened with eagerness to every low-toned 
she gave to the Waiter, and with @séat 
passed whatever she fequired over t6 het, for Whic 
attention thie faif Wortian only bowed the most 
distant, thouglt thé tie air imegitiable. 

She often looked a er, as if ati. 
ious to make her ott, @nd Whenever Daven 
port spoke to his ward; er éar bent to 
catch the reply; and at last she contfived to‘ meet 
Margaret’s eyes, and to smile in a sweet, engaging 
manner, as if she longed to make her acquaintance ; 
and Margaret, without in the least knowing why, 
crimsoned and dropped her eyes instead of respond- 
ing to the overture. 

‘The lady rose and swept to the door, which the 
gallant chevalier sprang to open. 

Scarcely acknowledging his politeness, she cast a 
glance over her shoulder at Margaret which haunted 
hor all the afternoon. 

It seemed to say as plainly as if the lady had 
spoken it: 

“You do not like me, but I am determined to win 
you over in spite of yourself.” 

And in spite of herself her thoughts wandered 
towards the lovely stranger for hours, and she grew 
quite impatient for the dinner hour to arrive, that 
she might see her again. 

When it came, Mr. Davenport being absent, the 
chevalier, with great politeness, appeared at Mar- 
garet’s door to escort her to the dining-room. 

Poor Margaret was by this time so inured to 
petty and daily disappointments, that when her 
friends returned at night she rarely asked what 
success they had had in their search, though she 
clung with a fond belief to the chevalier’s often 
vaunted integrity, and would not allow the law- 
yer’s suspicions to enter her mind. 

“Did you notice the pretty madame, your vis-a-vis 
at eeounee ?” asked Calembours, as they descended 
together, 

“Oh, yes. Ihave been thinking of her all the 
afternoon.” 

** Ma foi! and so have I! General Legrange, who 
knows everybody, tells me she is Madame Hesslein, 
a@ young widow, whose husband was Plenipotentiary 
from the French Court te Austria; and I have been 
fortunate enough to find out also that she is a 
Frenchwoman. She isa Venus di Medicis! Ah!” 
roughly aspirated mousieur, aud becawe silent with 
admiration. 

At the dinner-table, in the evening, under the 
blazing gaselier, whose strong light might have 
brought into too bold relief the imperfections 
of other women, sat the fair stranger, serenely 
pecking at her viands, and seemingly unconscious 
of the general sensation which her peauty created; 
in fact, so absorbed in thought that sho paid no 
heed to anything outside of the small circle formed 
by her own plate. 

She was dressed in a dark green velvet evening 
dress, whose white lace bertha was carelessly fas- 
tened with a magnificent solitaire. 

Her hair was combed out like a fleecy veil down 
her back, and glittered with diamond powder 
until it resembled the gorgeous plumage of a tropi- 
cal bird, 





She formed so bright a centre to the room that 
every eye instinctively wandered that way to ad- 
mire her glittering and fascinating face; and yet 
aga'n, Margaret took her seat opposite with the 
same uneasy feeling weighing upon her now which 
had weighed upon her before. 

Almost immediately the extraordinary green orbs 
were lifted from their meditative study, and Madame 
Hesslein bowed her recognition, and smiled with 
honeyed sweetness. ; 

“She has some special purpose in making my 
acquaintance!” thought Margaret. 


CHAPTER XXVIII: 
I d6uld be sad now if I fell to think 
The least sad thing; aye. that sweet lady's fool, 
Fool sorrow, would make merry with mine eyes 
For asmall thing. Nay, but I will keep glad, 
Nor shall old sorrow be false friends with nve. 
‘Swe 


Dinnww over, the ladies scattered, some to their 
rooms, s@iiie to go walking—Margaret and Madame 
Hessleit¥ simultaneously entered the drawing-room. 
They turnéd to cach other, the glittering bird of 
Patediee, and the gentle ring-dove, with a resistless 
iwpulee Of attraction, and each examined the other 


“You ate Miss Margaret Walsingham,” quoth 
maiden. blandly. “Iam quite delighted to meet 
the woman who has fought so spiritedly for the 
édlonel’s rights.” 

Margaret gazed earnestly at her, she’ Wae readin 
thetartful simplicity of madame regret, an 
pitying the fine woman whom the w hi@d spoiled. 

Youupraive is very disinterested, Madame Hess- 
leit,” veturned she, simply ; “I thank yow for it. I 
ain vérystrange here and can’t tell what the people 
say about my affairs. I had hoped tiiwé they knew 
nothing about mie.” 

* Pshaw! my lady, you can’t expect to pass 
Orroug’h life with your history and excite re- 
thark,”’ retorted Madame Hesslein # flirt of the 
jewelled fan. “No heroitie does, We she a good or 
a bad one. Men must talk~give tiem something 
to talk @bout.” " 

Margaret watched her spirited fie with secret 
fascifiat:on. 

“You are reading me,” laughed madame, clanking 
her golden bracelet on her dainty wrist; ‘‘ you are 
wondering what a woman of the world like me wants 
with a samt like yourself, are you not ?’’ 

“T am thinking that no doubt you have a purpose 
in view,’’ said Margaret, verech by the unlovely 
shrewdness of the lady’s speech. 

Madame Hesslein waved her dainty hands in 
graceful protest. 

“Quite wrong, 
“T have no purpose, as yet, save the pleasant one 
of studying a nature which I cannot imitate. 1 have 
been celebrated in my day, but not as you; women 
are your worshippers, women ery—‘ noble, generous 
creature !’ womeu only envied me, and presumed to 
criticise ; *twas men who gave homage.” 

“ Don’t jest, madam, upon my history; it may 
yet end in a tragedy,” said Margaret. 

“Ah!ah!” breathed madame, warningly, “ you 
are one of those great-hearted, soft-souled women, 
who sufier affairs of the heart to trouble them. 
Don’t suffer affairs of the heart to trouble you, 
Griselda the patient. When one hope dies pursue 
another, and have a new one every i 4 Ha! ha! 
Jolliffe (my husband) used to say, ‘ Honoria sees 
no trouble, for her heart is never at home to grant 
an interview.’” 

“Your husband is dead ?” asked Margarct, 
coldly. 

“Yes and no. Dead to me these five years though. 
Fact is, Miss Walsingham (don’t be horror-stricken, 
that Jolliffe “was intolerably prosy; we had a 
quarrel and I ran off. Why not? Since then we 
have got comfortably divorced, and I can marry as 
soon as I likeagain. Jolliffe was so jealous. I must 
not drive to the general’s, I must not walk with a 
senator, I must eschew the military—and the best 
wits of the day are military men. Horrors! | must 
devote myself to Jolliffe, and he only an attaché 
of the English ambassador at Turin.” 

Madame appealed impressively to the icy Mar- 
garet. 

“ General Legrange here declares that you are the 
—— a Plenipotentiary of the French Court,” 
she said. 

“Does he indeed ?” cried madame, with the gusto 
of habitual vanity, “then I shan’t contradict him 
—<don't you, Miss Walsingham. They must always 
talk about me, wherever { go. I am accustomed 
to it; I let them say what they choose. I please 
myself, and the world gives me my way; I’ve been 
north and south, east and west; and although | 
havo seen trouble I have ever trodden over it; no 
woman has ever got into the wrong box so often and 
came out of it toa higher grade; no woman has 
ever borne so much scandal, and been popular in 
spite of it; I survive it all, I eat, drink, make 
merry—am feasted, courted, and all—because I 


Miss Walsingham,” she cried ;, 





don’t let affairs of the heart vex me. I don’t mope, 
and muse, and turn melancholy as you (a good crea- 
ture, too) are doing.” 

The fine, small face ofj Madame Hesslein shone 
with wicked animation ; her thin, scarlet lips parted 
in two beauty curves, with a string of pearls be- 
tween; with smajl glittering head poised on one 
side, gorgeous parakeet studied the plain, 
tender creature before her, and laughed at such » 
oon De 7 kn hy I ed Margare 

“Do you know w am here?” queri t, 
tremulously. . 

Madame Hesslein smiled and nodded. 

__“ All English society knows why the sombre dame 
is here, for your stupid lawyer has bored the town foi 
news of your Colonel Brand.” 

“Had you known St. Udo Brand,” cried Margaret, 
blushing, “ you would not laugh at his destruction . 
He was proud, but he was true as steel.” 

““Was he so?” breathed madame, and her green 
queen: black, “I should have liked #6*meet him 

. Ihave yet to meet the man whois as true 
as > you are one who should win back 
a man, but, oh, you'll never do it! never!” 

A wild ¢hange swept over the fine face, her won- 
drous, lustrows gréw deep and passionate, and 
her besutiful were clasped im covert 
anguish. 

“ | pity your sad life, madamie, if you have proved 
all false,” said Margaret, with feeling, “for there 
are good mén I doubt not.” 

“The best die; the fai 
madame, faintly, “ Miss one 
son—ah !”—she eyes-- 
“and he died miserably. I loved him,I did lov. 
him, and he was my only cotisolation for years.” 
She dashed her tears away and loéked up sternly. 
“You make me talk to you, with soft, true 
face,” she oy bitterly, “and I mnst not talk. 
But mind,_I’ve you . You can't say 
that I have narrated any of my to you.” 

“TI had not thought of sayimg so,” replica 


ra. 

“ Ah, you are «& good soul, and I like you,” mur- 
mured madame, patting Margaret's hand with a 
touch like falling rose-leaves. ‘‘ So sweet, soheroic, 
80 humble! you remind me of myself many years. 
ago, when I was in love with—my destroyer !”’ 

Her face hardened, her green eyes glimmered with 
the deadly light of hate. 

She turned off her momentary remorse with a 
heartless laugh, and rattled her collier of goldem 
lockets. 

* Each of these lockets,”’ sneered madame, “ con- 
tains a victim to my power of fascination, (there 
were at least a dozen), and the whole string of them 
was presented to me by an old vice-admiral who fell 
in love with me. My good lady, that first foolish. 
passion of mine has so destroyed my powers of 
mercy that I love to torture mankind and madden 
them with false expectations, if only I might be re- 
venged.”” 

‘Lhe beautiful lips of the lady suddenly compressed 
with a cruel expression, and looking up, Mar- 
garet beheld the Chevalier de Calembours hurrying 
across the room to join them. 

‘“The Chevalier de Calembours wishes to be pre~ 
sented to you,”’ said Margaret. 

Those gleaming, chrysolite orbs flashed a full up- 
ward glare in the chevalier’s face; he recoiled, he: 
changed colour, and became strangely silent. 

** So glad to meet the chevalier,” murmured ma- 
dame, with an inimitable elegance of manner. 

Monsieur’s face relaxed, he drew near her, dazzled 
as with the eye of a rattlesnake. 

** Incomparable madame, where have we met be- 
fore ?” inquired he, with soft insinuation. 

She honoured him with a glance of astonishment. 
and an artless smile. 

“Indeed I cannot say, chevalier,” she minced, 
“unless we met in dreams.” 

“Pardon the presumption, madame, m’amie,’” 
persisted the chevalier, growing very pale, “ but L 
think we are not strangers.” 

Anothet change swept over Madame Hesslein’s 
ever-changeful face, all resemblance of her late self 
disappeared, and a bold, brilliant, haughty creature 
satin her place smiling with supercilious amuse- 
ment at the little Mungarian’s blander. 

**T should indeed feel honoured if monsieur would 
recall the circumstances of our acquaintari¢e,”’ she 
said, blandly ; “for I am frequently accosted by 
strangers who vow that I am known to them, and 
who afterwards discover that my resemblance to the 
person they took me for was owing solely to the 
Proten expression of my face.. I ean’t belp my 
face being like twenty other people’s in a moment— 
can I Miss Walsingham ? But I would like to think 
that Chevalier Calembours had known me previously 
for I always have a warm side to Hungarians for 
@ special reason.” 

‘The chevalier was himself again, his doubts had 
fled, and he was laughing at himself for his momen- 
tary iliusion. 

“* Madame has explained the sweet hallucination,” 


the most loved,” said. 
‘alsing I had 
and 
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he said, hand on heart. “ We have not met, except 
in dreams. Ah, that we had been friends in those 
days of glory when I was the favourite of the Hun- 
garian Court—the Count of Calembours, owner of 
diamond mines ! Mon Dieu! my homage was worthy 
of its object then.’’ 

Monsieur launched into his loftiest braggadocio, 
and madame listened well, and drew him out with 


skill. 

**So monsieur was born in Hungary?” 

“In Hungary, madame.” 

‘* Have you seen the pretty river Theiss ?”’ 

‘** Hem! yes madame. I lived in Irzegedin.” 

“ Ah.” (with a mocking smile). “The residences 
of the counts are particularly magnificent in that 
city, are they not?” 

' “Madame is right. Madame must have been 
t 1ere,”” 

“Oh no, my dear chevalier, else I should have 
heard of Count Calembours, without doubt. And 
Chevalier de Calew.pours left his princely fortune 
behind him ?” 

“ Madame is a good listener.” 

“ Brave chevalier! but yon will return to your 
estates ?” 

“ Without doubt, madame.” 

“ Admirable man !” cried madame, with a silvery 
laugh. “ What an enviable your wife is!” 

‘* Dear friend, I have no wife ”—(complacentty). 

“Ts that credible? A young and handsome man 
without a wife? Oh, chevalier!” 

“* My wife,” with a frown, “ iny wife is gone long 
since.”” 

“Alas, how sad! You must have been adored 
by her,”’ breathed Madame Hesslein. 

“Ah, pauvrette, yes. She wearied. me with that 
grand passion of hers.” 

Midame’s smiling face hardened intoa stone 
mask, but her eycs seemed to pulsate with smothered 
fi 


re. 

“ Wearied monsieur, did she ?”’ (witha threaten- 
ing smile into his eyes). ‘Silly, clumsy weman!’’ 

* No, no, madame,” Jaughed the chevalier, ** she 
was @ pretty Venus, but unsophisticated, unformed, 
somewhat vulgar.” 

“ And your indifference broke her heart—she died 
for love of you” questioned madame, wickedly. 

“No, no, madame,”’ langhed the chevalier again. 
“She consoled herself. She ran away with a.cotton 
lord, from Manchester, and I heard of her no 
more.” 

“She was mad, she was foolish!” cried madame, 
blandly mischievous, “she should have polished 
her dull lustre, and recaptured the errant heart of 
her noble chevalier. I should haye done so.” 

“You, exquisite madame !” sighed the chevalier, 
con amore. “Ah, but my wife was not clever like 
you, nor beatiful.” 

“*She was only affectionate?” whispered madame. 

‘Only affectionate,” and monsieur bowed, 

Again their eyes met, hers streaming forth a be- 
wildering fire, his wistful and adoring, and though 
her words stung the Chevalier de Calembours, the 
victim could not ehoose but hover close and closer 
to admire the serpentine grace of his tormentor. 

Presently, becoming weary of the amusement, the 
syren sent him for a chess-board, promising him a 
game of backgammon tor reward, and returning to 
Margaret, with a laugh of derision, her excitement 
barst forth. 

“ See how that man throws himself down to be 
trampled over by me,” she whispered, exuitingly. 
“See how helicks the dust from my feet. Ah, if I 
could only spurn him into ruin I would do it.” 

She thrust her lovely. foot of Andalusian grace 
from out the velvet folds of her robe, and contem- 
plated it with a smile. 

“I am more beautiful than that. creature who 
loved him long ago on the banks of the Theiss, am 
I? Then by virtue of my beauty, I shall avenge 
her cause, and my own. I shall humiliate ournoble 
count.” 

She whispered it gaily to her sumptuous brace- 
lets, turning and clanking the golden circlets on 
her shapely wrist; but her fine, small face was in- 
stinct with malice. 

“You hate myfriend, the chevalier, with a strangs 
perversity,’ remarked the disapproving Margaret. 
‘Doubtless that hapless woman was as much to 
blame as he.” 

** Ah, was she ?” breathed madame, turning pale. 
‘“‘T think he said that her only fault was her pas- 
sionate love, which his shallow soul wearied of. 
Oh, Heaven! how cruel you ean be! Her case, 
Miss Walsingham, is like my own—how keenly I 
can understand such wrongs! Pshaw! I shall 
moraliseno more. I have long, long «go left these 
stormy waves behind, and now t on a glassy 
sea, lit. by rays of golden ambition. I have buried 
the god of luekless youth, poor Cupid, and.set upon 
his grave the god of the prudent—yellowy-faced 
Pluto. My mottois: ‘No heart, anda Nek a 
expect to 


tion,” and taking heed. to its warning, 
live, handsome as a picture, to the age of the old 
Countess Desmond, who— 


| never been so happy in, his life, and followed by the 


joyous—could 





** * Lived to the age of one hundred and ten, 
And died bya fall from a cherry-tree then ?’” 

The chevalier returning with the chess-board, 
madame and he enjoyed several hours of their game; 
she playing more games than that of a back-gam- 
mon, although all her faculties seemed to be concen- 
trated im winning the chevalier’s gold, which she 
did with marvelous relish,and keeping her accounts, 
which she did with marvellous precision. 

She ended her game of back-gammon by trans- 
ferrmg the last piece in the charmed chevalier’s 
— her own ; and she ended her game of hearts 

y dropping the net of bewilderment completely 
over poor Calembours; and thon she thought of 
tightening the cord. 

_“Poer Miss Walsingham,” said madame, with a 
rippling laugh of wicked glee; ‘I shall chase away 
that look of stern delight which has settled upon 
your face ever since you di red that I added 
gambling to my own sins—I shall make you like me 
in spite of yourself. Come, chevalier, turn my 
music 


She strolled gracefully down the long drawing- 
room, attended by the elated chevalier, who had 


wondering and ing eyes of a score of both 
sexes, took her seat at. the piano. 

But Margaret turned her back, and shut her heart 
against the bold and erring creature, whose bears 
was but the fatal bewitehment of clever wicked- 
ness ; whose y iar of grief were the last expiring 
gleams of ‘a better nature which she sedulonsly 
quenched. 

Madame er Age somé airy, fairy nonsense, that 
her little hands might glamour the rapt chevalier 
in their bird-like glancings here and there ;'and 
then, ‘with a defiant glance over her shoulder at 
cold Margaret Walsingham, she stole into a theme 
with sentiment, with soul in every chord. 

Ah, those strains of tender sadness! how they 
rose and felt in persistent plaint'! how they mourned, 
and whispered of hope, and mournedagain in hope- 
less aceents! ‘Dhen these waves of stronger pas- 
sion—how they surged from grief to fury—how they 
gushed from beneath the glancing hands in tender 
strains and conquering bravuras! 

It was as if ak'redere Chopin sat before the keys, 
instead of that small Circe! 

Then these songs, so wild, so caroling, so purel, 
Sappo sing more burningly of happi- 


ness and love? 

Margaret forgot. her chill disdain of the perverted 
nature, forgot her own heart trouble, even forgot 
St. Udo Brand in her trance of ravishment ; and 
unconscious that she did.so, rose and stood beside 
the wondrous St. Cecilia. 

Madame raised her questioning eyes—thcey were 
not disappointed, Margaret was bending over her 
with a fascinated face, and the chevalier was 
wre, in his study of the fair musician. 

“Thanks for that act of homage,” said Madame 
Hesslein gravely to Margarct ; then, dropping her 
tones, and rising, “‘I thought I conld make you like 
me, because I had something pleusant to tell you; 
and I never do a favour for any one who presumes 
to criticise me unfavourably. Griselda, patient 
soul, come to my room and we shall talk.” 

She drew the astonished Margaret’s hand within 
her arm, gave a majestic bow to the flushed cheva- 
lier, and led the unresisting girl out of the drawing- 
room to her own luxurious apartments. 

Madame Hesslein and her maid did what they 
could to occupy half a dozen of the finest rooms in 
the hotel; and she showed her guest into the fairy- 
like boudoir with the air of a princess born to such 
splendours, and sented her upon a velvet divan, 
throwing herself beside her in theattitude of a Clytie. 

‘“* Now, wy dear lady,” observed Madame Hess- 
lien, airily, “‘ 1 have conceived something like ap- 
preciation of your humdrum goodneas, and since I 
see a good deal of intellect.at the back of it, [ am 
disposed to do you a good turn, hoping that, cha- 
rity-like, it may cover a multitude of my sins.” 

“ What is it that you have to communicate?” 
asked Margaret, carnestly. “How can it be that 
you, a stranger, have become acquainted with my 
concerns *”” 

“ Pshaw! exclusiveness again !”” mocked madame. 
“But Ido know somewhat of your affairs, gentle 
Griselda. For instance, I hear that you are search- 
ing for Colonel Brand, that you may make over a 
great fortune to’him. Now, Miss Walsingham, how 
ean you be so foolish ?” 

** Madame, I only do my duty.” 

“Ugh! Yow horrify me with your crucifixion of 
the flesh, you devotees of duty.” 

‘“‘ Colonel Brandis worth sacrificing life itself for,” 
said Margaret, with glowing eyes. 

Madame watched her with sudden interest. 

* Ah! I thoughtso,” murmured she, sadly ; “ you 
care for this man—you love him.” 

“Madame!” deprecated timid Margaret, coldly. 

“Yes, I see it. Poor creature, you should not 
love anything, do you know that?” said madame, 





pityingly. 


“You are right,” replied Margaret, with ,a meele, 
quict despair, “My plain face and manner will 
never win me love.” ; 

Madame Hesslein looked at her with » éztions 
smile—at the spiritual face, the soulful eyes, the 
tall, magnificent figure—and she patted Mavraret’s 
hand with dainty tenderness. 

“Your humility is very prettily done,” seid she. 
* and would y Took well on myself, for I have 
none of it. But you mistake me ;I meant that since 
love is eternally being met with treachery, why de 
you waste it ? and especially upon such a poor parte 
as a colonel? Heavens! » by troubles her @isres- 
tion about a colonel! Why are you not mer: uan- 
bitious ? If I were you, 1 wonldn’t look botow a 
major-general. I don’t intend to give myself to any 
man who can’t give me a lift in life. [am going to 
marry Vice-Admiral Oldright. 1 have wor!sed hard 
to entrap him, and I have sueceeded. I’ve passed thé 
Mediterranean five times for his sake, and I mean to 
get him ; because, when he isan adiniral and | am his 

» [ shall take precedence of all other women in 
my circle.” : 

“‘ Ambition is not worth a true woman’s pursuit,” 
said Margaret. 

“Ah, well, Misa Walsingham, perhaps 
right, but you are not wise. You will stick toyour 
colonel in; of my advice? You will give him 
your fortuné, and live on your wits in future ? Poor 
creature! However, I will not reproach you; for, 
as St. Chrysostom wrote to Pentadia, ‘1 know your 
great and lofty soul, which can sail, as with a fair 
wind throngh many tempests, and in the midst of 
the waves enjoy a serenc calm.’ Men are such 
dolts, they pal the bold and. grasping kestrel 
like myself, to rewarding tiie fidelity of a ring-dove 
like Miss Walsingham.”’ 

Margaret was gazing breathlessly in the bri’liant, 
heartless woman's face, and her voice fultcred as she 
asked : 

“ Do you bring me news of Colonel Brand ?” 

And madame, with a glance of pity in tic passion- 
ate eyes, replied : | ~ 

* Yes, Tean.. A month ago I saw Colonel Brand 
driving ouc with a friend. Does that please you f” 

Margaret’s face was quivering with joy—with a 
noble triumph ; she turned it from tho<e scotting 
eyes; and whispered a quict “Thank God !” 

(To be continved.) 
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you are 





LEIGHTON HALL 
——_—_————- 
CHAPTER XIV. 
Let me be cruel, not unnatural ; 
I will-speak daggers to her, but use none; 
My tongue and'soul iu this be hypocrices. 
Shakespeare, 

Ir Miss Pepper had owned the truth she was not 
sorry to see Edna, and the feeling of Junelivess whieh 
all the morning bad been tuggiug at her leart, beyan 
to. give way at once, but Miss Pepper was one of 
those unaccountable people who feel tound to “ stick 
to their principles ” whethor right or wrong, and as 
one of her principles was that Edua deserved pan- 
ishing, so she steeled her heart agaiust lier, and 
putting on berseverest look and manner met ler with : 

“Tidua Browning, what are you doing here, avd 
how dare you come after disgracing me so?” 

This was the very speech with which Miss Pepper 
had intended to greet her nieco if she ever cume back 
unannounced, and she had repeated it sundry times 
to herself and to Tabby, and to the elock ticking 
upon the mantel, and from having said it so often 
she had come to repeat it without any great amount 
of genuine indignation, but this Edna did not know, 
and the eager, expectant look on her face died out in 
&@ moment as she saw tho stern, set visage of her 
aunt, and heard the words of greeting. 

“Oh, auntie,” she cried, aud her little hends 
clasped each other more tightly as she took a step 
forward. “Don’t speak so to me. I um so deso- 
late, and I had not anywhere-else to go, only tocome 
home to you. I thought you would be lonely eat- 
ing dinner alone, and might be glad to see me.” 

‘Glad to see you afterall you've done! You must 
think me a saint, which I don’t pretend to be,” was 
the harsh reply as she hurried past Hdna without 
noticing the band involuntarily stretched out towards 
her. 

Going into her bedroom to lay her bonnet and 
cloak aside, Miss Pepper's lip quivered a little as she 
said to herself: 

* Phe child has suffered aud no mi<take, but I’m 
not going to be talked over atonve, dhe deservesa 
gvod lesson. I shall carry a high hand till slie’s isirly 
cowed.” 

With this intention Miss Pepper returned to the 
attack, and once having epened her volley of abuse 
-—reproof she called it—she did not know wiicre to 
stop, and said far more than she really felt or had at 
first any tention of saying. It was like beating a 
poor dumb beast, whore the first blow stfuck, the 
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gecond comes easier, and the third easier still, while 
with each succeeding blow the temper rises higher 
and higher until they fall in perfect showers, and 
what was intended as a gentle chastisement becomes 
cruel abuse. 

So with Miss Pepper's tongue; onco started it 
-went on and on, saying the hardest, most scathing 
things, until Edna put up both hands as if to ward 
off the storm. The runaway match with a mere 
boy; the meanness, aye the dishonesty of breaking 
the contract with the principal of the seminary and 
leaving that bill for someone else to pay ; the little- 
ness of wearing jewellery which a atranger must pay 
for,and the wickedness of decoying a young man 
into marriage, and thereby causing him to lose his 
life, and making her a murderess, were each in turn 
brought up and eloquently handled, while Edna 
stood with bowed head and heard it all—heard it 
quietly until her aunt reached the rivg and asked if 
she was not ashamed to wear it. 

Then it was that the worm turned upon its op- 
ressor; then, that the “ pale, gray look came over 
er face and the steel gray look came in her eye,” 

es she took the golden band from her fing@r, and 
laid it away in her purse, saying in a voice Miss 
Pepper would never have recognised as Edna's. 

“You are right, auntie. I am a murderess, and I 
ought not to wear this ring until I have paid for it 
myself, and I never will!” 

Something in her tone and manner stopped Miss 
Pepper, and fora moment she gazed curiously at 
this young girl who seemed so suddenly to expand 
into a dignified, self-assured woman, as she drew off 
her wedding ring and, putting it away from her 
sight, walked quietly to the window, where she 
stood looking out upon the dull November sky from 
which a few snow-flakes were beginning to fall. 
Miss Pepper was puzzled and for an instant seriously 
contemplated taking back a part at least of what she 
had said, but that would not have been in accordance 
with her theory of managing young people, and so 
she contented herself with doing instead of saying. 
She brought from the cellar a tumbler of cranberry 
jelly and a pot of peach preserves, and opened a 
bottle of pickled cauliflower, and warmed one of her 
best mince pies, and made black tea instead of green, 
because Edna never drank the latter, and then, when 
all was ready, said in a half-sharp, half-conciliatory 
tone, “Come now, it is ready,” 

Then Edna came away from the window and took 
her old seat at the table, and helped her aunt to 
whatever was nearest to her, and took the heaped- 
up plate offered to her, and asked if Blossom gave 
as much milk as ever, but she did not eat. She had 

‘been very hungry before her aunt came in from 
church, but the hunger was gone now and to have 
eaten would have choked her, so she sipped her tea 
and toyed with her fork, and occasionally put it to 
her lips, but never with anything on it which aunt 
could see. In short, the dinner was a failure, and 
when it was over aunt removed everything nearly as 
whole as when it went upon the table, and carried 
back her cranberry and peaches untouched, and both 
her pies untasted, and felt in some sort as if she had 
been badly used that her dinner was thus slighted. 
Edna did not offer to help her as she cleared the din- 
ner away, but sat, with folded hands, looking 
through the window out to where a brown, blighted 
rose-bush was gently swayed by the wind. 

Once when aunt could endure the silence no 
longer, she said : 

“ What under the sun do you see out there? What 
ere you looking at ?” 

‘My future life,” Edna replied, without so much 
as turning her head. 

As it began to grow dark Miss Pepper brought out 
her candle and was about to light it, when Edna 
started suddenly and turning her white, stony face 
towards her aunt, said: 

** Don't, please. Don’t light the candle now. I like 
the dark the best. I wantto talk with you and can 
do it better if I do not see your face.” 

There was a ring in the voice which perplexed 
aunt not alittle, but she humoured her niece, and 
felt glad that at last the silence was to be broken 
and Edna was going to talk. But she was not quite 
prepared for what followed, when Edna, who had 
suddenly outgrown all fear of her aunt, went over 
with her some things in the past, which, had they 
been different, might have borne a different result and 
have kept her from doing as she had done. 

“I believe you meant well, aunt,” she said, “ and 
perhaps some would say you did well. You gave me 
a home when I had none; gave me food and clothes, 
and taught me many things ; but for the one great 
thing which children need the most and miss the 
most I did hunger so terribly. I wanted some love, 
auntie; some petting, some kind, caressing action 
which should tell me I was more to you than the 
poor orphan you took from charity. But you never 
gave it, never laid your hand upon me fondly, never 





called me a pet name, never kissed me, auntie, in 
your life, and we living together these dozen years. 
You chide me for turning so readily to a stranger 
whom I had only known for a few months, and pre- 
ferring him to my own flesh and blood. Auntie, in 
the few months I knew Charlie Churchill he gave 
me more love, more kindness than I had ever known 
from you in the twelve years we lived together, and 
when he asked me to go with him as I did, I hesi- 
tdted for I knew that was wrong, but when your 
letter came threatening to bring me home, the long, 
dreary winter during which scarcely a kind, pleasant 
word would be spoken tome, was more than I could 
bear, and so I went with Charlie.” 

Edna paused a moment here, paused it may be 
with the hope that what she had said might bring 
some expression of regret from the woman sitting 
so straight, and prim, and silent in the chair near by. 
But it did not, and as Edna could not see her face 
she never dreamed of the effect her words had pro- 
duced, and how the great lumps were swelling her 
aunt’s throat, as that cold, peculiar woman forced 
down the impulse of her better nature, which did 
prompt her to say she had in some things been to 
biame. ‘To confess herself in error was a hard thing 
for Miss Pepper to do, and very glad now for the 
darkness which prevented her niece from seeing the 
tear which actually rolled down her cheek she main- 
tained a perfect silence while Edoa went on to tell 
her more of Charlie, and of her life lately, and 
her indebtedness to Roy, and her resolve to cancel it 
as well as to pay her aunt for her education if she 
would only wait patiently till she could earn it, 

“T am very tired,” she said, when she had finished 
her story. “I travelled all night, you know, and if 
you don’t mind being left alone so early, I think I'll go 
to bed. I shall find my own room the same as ever, 
I suppose ?” 

Then Miss Pepper arose and struck a light, and 
without looking at her niece, said to her: 

“ Hadn’t you better go up to the front chamber? 
It’s a nicer bed, you know; nicer every way. You'd 
better try it.” 

This was a great concession on Aunt Pepper's 
part, and Edna was touched by it, but she preferred 
her own old room, she said; she should not feel at 
home elsewhere, and taking the candle from Aunt 
Pepper's hand, she said good night, and went up the 
steep, narrow stairs she had so often climbed in 
childhood. As she reached the landing Aunt Pepper 
called after her: - 

“You'll find a blanket in the chest if there ain't 
bed clothes enough. You'd better take it, any way, 
for it is cold to-night.” 

It was too dark outside to distinguish more than 
the faint outline of the tombstones iu the graveyard, 
but Edna singled out her father’s, and putting out 
her candle knelt down by the low window and gazed 
long and earnestly at the spot where her father slept. 
She was bidding his grave farewell, it might be for 
ever, for her resolution was taken to go away from 
there, away from Aunt Letitia, and find a place 
among entire strangers. 

“It is better so,” she said, as she leaned her hot 
forehead against the cool window-pane. “’Tis bet- 
ter so, and father would bid me go, if he could speak. 
Oh, father, if you had not died all this might have 
been spared to me.” 

Then, as she remembered her other Father, her 
Heavenly one, and His promise to the orphan, she 
clasped her hands over her faceand prayed earnestly 
for His protection and blessing upon her wihierever 
she might go. And then she thought of her Aunt 
Letitia and asked that God would bless her, too, and 
if in what she had said that night there was any- 
thing harsh’and wrong He would forgive her for it, 
and help her to make amends. Her prayers ended, 
she crept into her bed, which seemed with its soft- 
ness and warmth to embrace and hold her asa mother 
might have done, and so embraced and held she 
soon fell away to sleep, and forgot all that was past, 
and ceased to dread what might be in store for her. 

Meanwhile her aunt sat in the room below, with 
her feet on the stove hearth, her hands locked to- 
gether around her knees and her head bent forward 
until her forehead almost touched her knees. Per- 
haps she maintained this attitude to accommodate 
Tabby, who had mounted upon her back and nestled 
across her neck. She was thinking of all Edna had 
said to her with reference to her childhood, and won- 
dering if after all her theory was wrong. 

* But how was I to know that ? If things had turned 
out different, why, I should have been different.” 

And with a little sigh as she thought of the yellow 
brocade upstairs, Miss Pepper put Tabby from her 
neck, and bringing out her Prayer-book and then 
kneeling by her chair said the Creed and the Lord’s 
Prayer, and afew words of her own improvising, 
to the effect that if she was too hard the Lord would 
make her softer, and help her somehow to make it up 
to Edna, and then she went to bed. 





There was more breakfast eaten the next morning 
than dinner the previous day. Edna was hungry 
and did full justice to the cold roast fowl and 
nicely browned potato, and when her aunt asked her 
if she would like some cranberry jelly, she said she 
would, for she felt that her aunt wanted her to have 
it. There was but little talk on either side until 
Edna asked if the coach went by at the same hour 
as usual and announced herintention of going away. 
Then Miss Pepper spoke her mind again, and said 
Edna was “foolish to go sky-larkiu’ off alone when 
she was welcome there, and could get plenty of 
schciars too, if that was what she wanted,’ and tried 
her best to her stay, and even went so far as to say 
“they might as well let bygones be bygones and 
begin anew, and see if they couldn’t pull together a 
little better.” 

Edna was not to be persuaded from her purpose. 
She did not know exactly where she was going, 
she said, but would let her aunt know when she 
was settled, and if she did not succeed she might 
perhaps come back. 

“That is, if you will let me. This fs all the home 
I have at present, you know,” she added, looking 
wistfully up in her aunt's face as if for some token 
that she was cared for by that undemonstrative 
woman, who scolded the driver for bringing in so 
much snow and mud when he came for Edna’s 
trunk, and scolded the boy who came to help him 
for leaving the door open, and did it all to hide 
what she really felt at parting thus with her 
niece. 

“Of course I'll let you,” she said, in reply to 
Edna’s remark, and then, as the driver’s shrill “all 
ready” was heard, she gave her hand to Edna, who 
would have kissed her, but. for the forbidding look 
upon her face, an the pin between her teeth. 

Aunt Letitia went with her to the door and stood 
looking on until her ~iece was comfortably seated, 
and then, as the driver mounted to his box and 
gathered up his reins, she said, ‘‘ Well, good-bye 
again,” and this time with a tone in her voice which 
made Edna throw back her veil to look at her more 
closely. But the horses, obedient to the lash, had 
started forward, and Aunt Letitia was left standing 
there alone, and feeling more really alone than she 
had ever before felt in her life. 

“TI wonder if she would have stayed if I’d been 
more outspoken and told her how much I really 
wanted her?” Miss Pepper said, as she returned to 
the house and began to put it to rights. “ But that’s 
the way with me. I can’t say what I feel. I know 
I’m bad-tempered, if I do belong to thechurch. [let 
him go, when a word would have kept him, only I was 
too proud to speak it; and now I’ve lost her, just as 
I was beginning to know that I liked her. I wish 
she knew how near crying I was when she said so 
queer-like, ‘ You never kissed me, auntie, in my life, 
and we living together these dozen years,’ Don’t 
she know I ain’t the kissing sort? Still, I might 
have kissed her when a little child, and not hurt 
myself.” 

She was dusting the clock and the mantel, and 
when she came to the little picture in the rustic 
frame, she stopped and continued her soliloquy: 

“ I wonder if she noticed that. If she did, she 
must know I think something of her, if I never did 
kiss her and make a fuss. ‘The likeness ain’t much 
like her, any way, but still it’s her, Edna’s picture, 
and I've half a mind—yes, I b’lieve I will,” and 
reaching up her hand, the strange woman, who in 
twelve long years had never shown her orphan niece 
a single mark of genuine affection, took down that 
photograph and kissed it. 

That was a great deal for her to do, and being done, 
she began to feel as if she had made atonement for 
all that had been wrong in herself heretofore, and 
that Edna really ought now to come back. But 
Edna had gono, and as the days went by and brought 
no news of her, Miss Pepper began to grow indig- 
nant, and finally relieved herself by writing to Mrs. 
Churchill the letter we have seen. Roy’s reply and 
the cheque threw her into a violent rage, and after 
letting him know her mind she washed her hands, 
as she said, of the whole of them, and settled back 
into her lonely life, sharper, harsher than before and 
more disposed to find fault with her clergyman and 
battle with his decided tendeacy to High Church. 


CHAPTER XY. 

Farewell my home,.my home no longer now, 

Witness of many a calm and happ y; 

Farewell my home where many-a day has past 

In joys whose loved remembrance long shall last. 

‘ ‘ Southey. 
Epwna was bound for one of the midland towns— 

which one, it does not matter for you to know—-for 
if you did, you might straight set to work and pick 
out the house she was going to, and, picking out the 
wrong one, would say the story was not true, because 
there was no such well-kept fence, and garden 
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around your house, and that no such man ever lived 
there as Phil Overton; while I say here did ; and he 
was Edna’s great-uncle on her mother’s side, though 
Edna had never heard of him until she met her cousin, 
Mrs. Dana. Mrs. Dana had known the old man well 
—had lived with him for a few months while she 
taught in the little academy which stood upon the 
common. He was an eccentric old man, who for years 
had lived in the same old yellow farm-house, a mile, 
or more, from the village, which represented to him 
the world, and which we will call Elmhurst. 

Edna could not tell why herthoug!ts kept turning 
to Uncle Phil as they did. In her utter despair, 
while listening to her aunt’s abusive greeting, her 
heart had cried out: 

“Oh, what shall I do, and where shall I go?” 

“Go te Uncle Phil,” was the answer which came 
to her cry, and she had clung to that as a drowning 
man to a straw, 

Mrs. Dana had said he was kind and generous, if 
only you touched the right chord. He had no wife, 
no children, but lived alone with a servant, who had 
been in the family for years. He was getting ‘one 
old—sixty, if not more—and, perhaps, he would 
glad of some young creature in the house, or, at all 
events, let her stay till she could look about and find 
something to do. Maybe she could teach in the 
academy. Mrs. Dana had done so, and Edna felt that 
her acquirements were certainly equal to those of 
her cousin. And so she was going to Elmhurst, 
and took her watch and coral to a jeweller’s and 
asked what they were worth. 

It was a beautiful little watch, and the chain was 
of exquisitely wrought gold; and, as tho jeweller 
chanced to be a honest man, he told her frankly what 
it was worth, but said, as it was second-hand, he 
could not dispose of it so readily, and consequently 
could not afford to give her quite so much, provided 
she wished to sell. She did wish to sell, and ac- 
cepted his offer, which was more than she had 
hoped for, and with a bitter pang left the watch and 
coral lying in the glass case, and, going back to the 
hotel, wrote a letter to Roy, and sent him fifty 
pounds. 

How near Roy seemed to her. She was not so 
very far from Leighton Place, and now she was 
tempted to take the London train and go to Charlie's 
home; not into it, but to where she could see it once 
and visit Charlie’s grave. But a few moments’ re- 
flection showed her the inexpediency of such an act. 
She had no money to waste in useless trips. She 
should need it all, and more, unless Uncle Phil 
opened his door to her; and so she put the scheme 
aside, and took, instead, the train which long before 
noon left her upon the platform of Elmhurst. 

Everybody knew Phil Overton, anu half a dozen 
or more answered her questions at once, and won- 
dered who she was, whether relative, or visitor, or 
both. One man, a farmer, whose road homeward 
lay past the Overton place, offered to take her there, 
and she was soon riding along through scenery so 
wild and romantic, even in early December, as to 
elicit from her many an exclamation of surprise and 
delight, while her fingers fairly ached to grasp her 
pencil and paper and sketch some of the beautiful 
views with which the neighbourhood abounded. The 
man was very respectful, but rather inquisitive ; and 
as his curiosity was in no wise abated by the sight 
of her glowing face when, at the top of the hill, she 


threw back her veil and asked him to stopa moment | to bring a new wife to the old place which he had 
while she gazed at the scenery around her, he began | brightened up a little, putting a carpet on the floor 
to question her, and found that she was Phil Over- | of the north room, painting the woodwork a light 
ton’s grand-niece, an orphan without friends, and | blue, and covering the walls with a yellowish paper 
that she had come to Elmhurst hoping to find | of most wonderful design—chariots and horses, 
something todo. Did he know whether they were | Pharaoh and his army it would seem, with the Is- 
in want of a teacher in the academy, and did any | raelites in front, and Moses standing between ina 
of the scholars take lessons in drawing or music. | marvellously bright dress of crimson and gold. Six 
She could teach both, though drawing was her pre- | chairs and a looking-glass, and bureau, and table 


ference. 


Mr. Belknap was very sorry to tell her that the old | no bride ever came, and as Phil Overton had been 
academy was closed —* played out,” he said ; andthe | wholly reticent with regard to her, the story came 
“ Deestrict School had been commenced for a week, | gradually to be regarded as a mere fabrication of 


or more, 


She did not tell him she was a widow; and, see- | one whose heart had never been reached by any- 
ing her clothed in so deep monrning, the man natu- | thing fairer than old Becky, who bad lived with him 


rally concluded it was for her parents. 


In the old churchyard which they were passing | had only to get the serving woman's opinion to know 
there were two graves, made only the year before— | what the master’s was. Just as that cold north room 
one his wife’s, and one the grave of a daughter, who | had looked years ago, when made ready for the 
was about Edna’s age, and whose face had in it alook | mythical bride, so it looked now, and so, too, or 
like this young girl beside him, in whom he began | nearly so, looked the south room, with its painted 


to feel a deep interest, telling her she might count on 


his children—four in number—if she opened a school ; | tall mantel-piece with two cupboards over it, hold- 


that he would also help her to get scholars, if need- 
ful; and then asked if she had any idea of the kind 
of chap Phil Overton was. 

Edna had some idea from having heard Mrs. Dana 
talk of him, but something in Mr. Belknap’s question 
set her heart to beating, especially as they just then 
turned the corner in the road and came in sight of 
thehouse, They were close to it in fact, and Edna 








and he cut down the big maple trees which grew so 


plead for them, the intruders were removed and the 


chesnut which grew near the gate, and which, 
struggle as it might, could throw no shadow, either 
on ‘the house or in the great, glaring rooms inside. 


seid, and held it a sin to shut out Heaven’s sunshine, 
so there never was a blind upon his house, and the 
green paper shades and curtains of Holland linen 


a few of the windows, were rolled up to their utmost 
capacity, both day and night. Uncle Phil had no 
secrets to shut out, he said, and folks were welcome 
to look in upon him at any time, so he sat before the 
window and washed before it, and shaved before it, 
and ate before it, and dressed before it, and when his 
housekeeper, old Becky, remonstrated with him, as 
she sometimes did, and told him “folks would see 
him,” he silenced her with, “If it’s a woman she 
won’t look ; if it’s a man I don’t care.” And so he 
had his way in that as well as in everything else. 


had no time to ask if there was anything so very 
dreadful about the man whose hospitality she had 
come to claim. 

“T wish you success with Mr. Overton,” Mr. Belk- 
nap said, as he handed Edna from the chaise and 
deposited her trunk upon the doorstep. “ Maybe I and 
the girls will drop in to-night and see how you get 
on,” he added, as he climbed over the wheel, and 
chirruping to his horse drove off, leaving Edna stand- 
ing by the door whose huge brass-kuocker sent back 
a dull, heavy echo, but did not for some little time 
bring any answering response. 





CHAPTER XVL 

Therein he them full fair did entertain, 

Not with such forged shows as fitter been f 

For courting fools, that courtesies would feign, 

But with entire affection and appearance plain. 

Spenser, 
Ir was one of those old-fashioned farm houses, 

growing more and more rare, as young generations 
arise with cravings for something new, and a feeling 
of having out-grown the old homestead with its 
“front entry” and crooked stairway leading to 
another “entry” above ; its two “ square rooms” in 
front and its hugh kitchen and smaller sleeping apart- 
ment intherear. These the younger generation who 
do not emigrate to some more genial atmosphere 
where their progressive faculties have free scope to 
grow have come to feel a contempt for. The old 
houses of a past century have gradually given way 
to dwellings of a more modern style, with wide halls 
and long balconies and bay windows, and latterly 
the ‘nuch admired French roofs, But Phil Overton 
was neither young nor a radical, nor was there any- 
thing progressive in his tastes, As his house had 
been forty years ago when by his father’s death and 
will it came to him, so it was that day when Edna 
stood knocking at the door. It had been yellow 
then ; it was yellow now, a pale, faded yellow, show- 
ing marks of time and looking full its age, a dozen 
years or more, for Phil did repaint occasionally, 


near his house that their long arms swept the lower 
part of the roof where the green mass clung so 
tenaciously, Phil did not believe in trees which 
shaded the house, and so, as there was no one to 


house stood wholly unprotected save by the horse- 
Phil Overton liked light, a great deal of light, he 


which somehow had been smuggled in and hung at 


Many years ago it was said that he had thought 


had completed the furnishing of that room to which 


somebody’s busy brain, and Phil was set down as 


for years and grown to be so much like him that one 


floor, and the two strips of carpet before the fire; its 


ing a most promiscuous medley of articles, from a 
paper of sage down to the almanacks for the last 
twenty years. 

Besides an old-fashioned bed, beyond the win- 
dow was the clock shelf and the clock, and under 
a tall, red piece of furniture, which did double duty 
as a writing-desk where Phil’s valuables were kept, 





laid away. Two or three chairs, one on rockers, and 
one an old-fashioned wooden chair with arms and a 
cushion in it, completed the furniture, if we except 
the table on which lay a dictionary and the big Bible, 
and a book of sermons by some Unitarian divine, and 
Phil’s glasses. 

The very choicest room in the whole house was 
the kitchen, the large, airy kitchen where Becky 
reigned supreme, even Phil yielding to her here, and 
never saying a word when with her own hands she 
made and put down a respectable carpet at one end 
of the long room, the end she called her parlour. 
Becky’s parlour and her kitchen was just as neat 
and inviting, with its nicely painted floor, and un- 
painted woodwork, scoured every week and kept 
free from every speck of dust and dirt by daily wipes 
and dustings and a continued warfare against the 
luckless flies, to whom Becky was a sworn foe. 
Phil’s table was always bountifully supplied, for 
close as he was in many things, he indulged the 
inner man, and Becky’s cookery was famous for 
miles around. 

And here we are reminded that during al! this 
time while we have been describing the house, Edna 
has been standing outside knocking for admission 
and wondering why her knock remained so long un- 
answered. Old Becky was at the barn hunting for 
eggs with which to make her master’s favourite 
custard and never dreamed that she had a guest 
until with ker woollen dress pinned up around her 
waist and a blade or two of hay ornamenting her 
tolerably straight hair she returned to the house, and 
entering the kitchen by the rear door, heard the knock 
which by this time was loud and imperious. 

No one but strangers ever came to the front door 
in winter, consequently Becky, who had a good deal 
to do that morning, bristled at once and wondered 
“who was making that to do, and why they didn’t 
come to the kitchen door, and not make her all that 
extra trouble.” 

“ Knock away,” she said, as Edna again applied 
herself vigorously to the knocker. “I shan’t come 
till I've put myself to rights.” 

This done, she started for the door, and catching 
sight through the window of Edna’s trunk, ex- 
claimed : 

“ For Heaven's sake, if thar ain’t a chist of clothes, 
baggage, a visitor. Miss Maude, perhaps, and [ 
nothin’ for dinner but a veal stew, or, yes, I can roast 
one of them chickens.” 

And with this consoling reflection old Becky undid 
the iron bolt and opened the door, but started back 
when instead of the possible Miss Maude she saw a 
total stranger, a young girl dressed in black, “ with 
just the sweetest, sorriest, anxiousest face you ever 
seen, and which made her heart yearn to her,” she 
said to Miss Maude, to whom she afterwards related 
the particulars of her first introduction to Edna. 

“ Does Mr. Philip Overton live here?” ina asked, 
so timidly that Becky, who was somewhat deaf, could 
only guess at what she said from catching the name 
Overton. 

“ Yes, miss, he does; walk in, please,” and she in- 
voluntarily courtesied politely to the young lady, 
who, save that she was shorter and smaller every 
way, reminded her of her favourite Miss Maudo, who 
to her mind, embodied all that was lovely and pure 
in young womanhood. “You'll have to come into 
my kitchen, for when master’s out all day we never 
has a fire in the south room till night,” she continued, 
as she ied the way through the south room into her 
pleasant quarters, which in spite of the preparations 
going on for dinner, looked home-like and inviting, 
especially the bright fire. 

Edna went to that at once and held her cold hands 
near the blaze, and Becky, who was a close observer 
noticed first the cut of her dress and then decided 
that “it had as long a tail as Miss Marde’s (the 
reader will bear in mind that this was before the 
days of short dresses), but was not quite as citified.” 
She noticed the hands, too, the little, plump, white 
hands which Edna held up to the fire, and said with- 
in herself 

“Them hands has never done no work ; I wonder 
who she can be.” 

Edna told her after a moment that she had come 
from Mrs. Dana’s whom Becky might perhaps re- 
member, as she was once an inmate for a little time 
ofthe farmhouse. Becky did remember Miss Susan, 
who was there as much as ten years ago, and after ex- 
pressing her surprise and regret at her sudden death, 
she continued : 

* You’ve come to visit your uncle—have you ever 

seen him ?” 

Edna never had seen him, and she had not exactly 

come visiting either. In fact she hardly knew why 

she had come, and now that she was here and had a 

faint inkling of matters she began to wish sho had 

stayed away, and to wonder herself why she was there. 

To her uncle she intended tv tell everything, but not 





and a chest of drawers where his best clothes were 


to Becky, though she instinctively felt that the latter 
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was a person ofa great deal of consequence in her 
uncle's family, and must have some explanation, even 
thongh it wasa verylame one. So she said: 

“T lived with Mrs. Dana when she died. I have 
lost all ny friends. I have no home, and so I come 
to Uncle Overton, hoping he would let me stay a 
while till I find something to do. Mrs. Dana said 
he was kiud aud good.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER! XXXV. 


Fon Captain Mathew had hurried away from the 
exciting day at Mr. Kyrle’s and gone with Miss 
Wise. ‘They said she would always be just that, 
a name nobler and dearer and more significant than 
Mrs. Komer, or, as the true name should have been, 
Mrs. Louis Lermont. 

They had gone to hunt up his sister’s only child. 
They found the Blacks in sore clam and grief, with 
the doctor's zig waiting at their little gate. 

“Somebody is ill,” said Miss Wise. ‘‘ Let me 
go first not to make disturbance, dear Captain 
Mathew.” 

And she left him standing there under the luxu- 
riant drooping vine, waiting nervously and anxiously 
what seemed along, long time. She came at last 
slowly, almost it seemed with reluctant steps, and 
brought a small paper box in her hand. A poor, 
worn, discoloured thing, but more precious in the 
eyes of the old sea-captain than an emperor's casket 
of gold and diamonds. It had been mounted with 
shells once, and still showed its foreign origin. 

*T brought it home to Lizzy my first voyage,” 
said Captain Mathew. “There is no doubt 
now. And she kept it so long in memory of the 
hard and cruel brother who left her to her bitter 
fate, jnst because she chose to disobey him. Oh, 
Miss Wise, that stabs me more than a Gaggur could! 
Qh, my poor Lizzy!” 

“No,” spoke Miss Wise, pityingly, “thera is no 
chance for doubt. I was convinced there could not 
be, by the wonderful likeness. But here are papers 
proving ail. The marriage certificate, two letters, 
and a ring with initials.” 

“Where is the child, my niece—the heiress to all 
my property. I can make restitution to her,” sobbed 
the old sr aman. 

Miss Wise laid her head upon his shoulder. 

“Itis she whoisill. She lies delirious in fever, 
my friend. I don’t know whether it is best for you 
to see her.” 

* But | will, I must. I swear to you I will be as 
still and gentle as a. woman! But I must look upon 
her face. the face of my dead Lizzy. Oh, Miss 
Wise. where is your heart, you that have just 
found your own, to deny me, childless old man that 
‘amr 

Miss Wise’s tears were pouring over her cheeks. 

**Come then, I have told you she is delirious. 
You will hear, probably, as I did, wild talk about 
your proféye, Andrew. I believe it is true. I be- 
lieve he has dealt cruelly and falsely with her; but 
f do not ask you to heed my words, only te inves- 
tigate. Come, my poor friend, and see this lonely, 
drooping flower.”’ 

Tib was lying among the snowy pillows with rose- 
red checks and fever-bright eyes, her short curls 
pushei away from the broad, full forehead, her 
white arms flung up over her head. Never had she 
looked nore startlmgty lovely, never more like the 
ivory portrait which Uaptain Mathew had obtained 
in China, a copy of the little miniature he had 
taken with him to sea. 

He stood like one entranced, watching hor and 
searecly venturing to draw his breath. Tib’s great 
eyes, devpened now toa tint that was almost purple, 
wandered about restlessly, and presently came to 
this strange face. 

The strong yearning heart of that generous old 
man sccmed to have passed into his eyes as he an- 
swere back that mute, inquiring gaze. 

A slow smile crept upon the hot scarlet lips. 

“Why,” spoke Tib in a voice that startled them 
all, + yunded so rational, “here is some one else 
that loves me.” 

“Yes, yes, my child, lam your uncle, your own 
uncle, and I have come to do everything I can to 
make you happy,”’ answered he, steadyi»g his voice 
to make it sound calm and quiet. 

hy sick girl looked at him wistfully, then twined 
ngers together, smiled again, and murmured: 
knew it was too beautiful. said so.” 
vthing shall be too beantiful, my darling 
‘tied out the old captain, “nothing at all 


ir enjoyment.” 











She laughed softly. 

“ Not even Joe’s diamonds. That would be queer. 
What would Andrew Courtney say to.see poor Tib 
in diamonds ?” 

Then a look of pain drew together the eye-brows, 
the blue eyes wandered again restlessly, and the 
next instant she eried, sharply. 

“ Andrew, Andrew, you have been cruel to me! 
I must go away. I must take upa wandering life 
again. Oh, why did you m me deceive these 
good people? If I had never met you in those 
beautiful evenings, there would have been no harm. 
I will go back to find Rufe—poor Rufe; he couldbe 
kind and honourable, too, though he was not a fine 
gentleman like you, Andrew |” 

Then she tossed to and fro, flinging up her arms 
and wees oe hands wildly. 

‘** What will become of me? Oh, what will become 
of me? You will marry the beautiful Rose because 
the rich man expects it! Do you know what you 
say wrongs her as much as it insults me! Oh, 
Andrew! you are wicked, you are cruel, and you 
said you would always be my friend.” 

Then the raving grew wilder and quite incoherent. 
Captain Mathew remained there an hour listen- 
ing in silence. But Miss Wise saw into what 
grim lines his lips settled. He did not speak until 
~ doctor was ready to take leave, then he followed 

im out. 

** You are tosend to town for two of the best phy- 
sicians there. There must be no single chance ne- 
glected. Consult with them, and then watch her 
night and day. I understand that she cannot be 
moved now. But I will bring every needed luxury 
hither, and an experienced nurse. She is my niece, 
the only kindred soul left me. Save her, doctor, and 
your fee shall ba a princely one!” he stammered, 
and then turned away, 

Miss Wise fullowed him out to the carriage. 

“Send word to femra.and Bertha that I am here, 
Captain Nickezson. I will remain till Mrs. Nickerson 
comes.” 

“Heaven biess you, Miss Wise!” cried the 
old sea-captain, giving way at last, and sobbing 
like a child. 

What need to linger over this painful scene? 
Little Tib’s naturally bey eats had been 
through a sad ordeal in her and stinted child- 
hood. There was no strength left in it to fall back 
upon when the raging fever left’ her like a helpless 
infant. 

Captain Nickerson ho 
strance, but all the rest 
end would be. 

Her senses returned. She conld listen and un- 
derstand the wonderful good fortune that had: come 
to her. She let her wasted hand lie ini the warm 
clasp of the loving uncle who knelt by her bed, and 
returned a feeble pressure. 

She smiled gratefully at his grand promises for 
the future, but Miss Wise saw her shake her 
head feebly and glanee upwards. Shealone knew 
what was in the poor child’s thoughts, when she 
whispered : 

“It is beantiful—too beautifal !’’ 

Andrew’s name was not mentioned. Captain 
Mathew took care that he should never approach 
the farmhouse. The young man. was uneasy and 
disturbed at his cold glances, his reserve, but-hoped 
that it only proceeded from the great mental ex- 
citement that absorbed his whole mind there at the 
sick girl’s bedside. 

But despite the costly wines, the cordials, the 
zealous attention of the learned physicians, Tib 
faded away, slowly, gradually, but yet, to all eyes 
but those of the fond old uncle, perceptibly faded. 
He still talked of the wonders to be accomplished 
by a change of air when she was able to be moved. 
He would not be persuaded that the absence of all 
pain was not a symptom of convalescence. But 
the time came speedily enough when he could no 
longer be blind. That unmistakable look was 
stamped upon the sweet young face, the death- 
angel’s signet. , 

Captain Mathew knelt beside the dying bed, 
mute in the very agony of his anguish. 

She tried to reach for his hand, and Miss Wise, ever 
alert to understand, took it, and laid it against the 
icy fingers. They closed over it lovingly. 

** Dear uncle, it is better so. I am tired, go tired. 
And there above, it is more beantiful than any- 
thing earth can give. And the Heavenly Father, 
and my mother will weleome me! I would like you 
to do something for Lufe, honest Rufe Smith, and 
give a present from me to little Dave; Mrs. Black 
knows about it. I need not ask you to be kind to 
her. And let me go willingly, dear uncle. I am 
tired—so tired!” 

Her tears fell hot and fast, but he bent downand 
kissed her, saying, solemnly: ~. 

“TI will, my little pet, I will. Heaven forbid 
that I should hold you against your will!” 

A beatific smile glorified the dying face. 

*“It sounded like mother’s voice. Little pet! 
Only mother called me that!” she whispered, faintly. 


against all romon- 
new too well what the 





When she opened her eyes again her voice was 


ciear. 

“Tell Andrew from me—from dying little Tib, 
and not from poor friendless Tib, that he must for- 
sake evil and walk im straight paths. That life is 
short, but eternity is long.” 

Then the fluttering lids fell again, and for half an 
hour only the feebly drawn breath broke the still- 
ness of the sick room. 

The Jast time she spoke the words were feeble and 
disjointed, but an angelic smile shone over the 
white face. 

“Yes, mother, yes.” 

That was all. 

Mrs. Nickerson’s sob and her husband's wild 
wail,.and then Miss Wise’s reverent hand, softly 
closing the lids over the filmed eye, and her solemn 
voice, “Amen, dear friends,’ told when the end 
came. 

« * = * * 

Andrew Courtnoy sat in the parlour at the Happy 
Harbour, dismally alone, waiting the news from 
the Blacks’ cottage. He was restless, forlorn, miser- 
abje. The whole nature of the man was stirred from 
its very depths. 

The events of the last two weeks had worn upon 
him, and left an ineffaceable record. A sentence 
Miss Wise had casually dropped in referring to 
the miserable fate of Luke Kerr, haunted him day 
and night. 

“The wager of sin is death.” 

He remembered seeing the sentence in illuminated 
text on the walls of his Sabbath-schoo! room. He 
tried to get away from the remembrance, to put off 
the meaning, but go where he would, set himself at 
what occupation he might, it stared him in the face. 
When at last the carriage drove up, Andrew hurriei 
out to meet it, glad of anything to change the cur- 
rent of his thoughts. Jack was lounging near, and 
Andrew was sure he scowled blackly after him. 

Captain Mathew descended slowly, and Andrew 
held out his hand, saying : 

* Let me assist, you, sir. And how have you left 
the invalid to-day ? better, I trust.” 

“She is dead, Andrew Courtney, and she left a 
dying message for you. She gave no explanation, 
but it may be you are able to interpret it,” returned 
he, and slowly and solemnly he repeated the mes- 


eng, ana then walked away to the house withont 


another word. 

Andrew reeled back, like one stricken by an invi- 
sible blow. Dead !—Tib dead! and those awful 
words seemed to come echoing out of the grave, 
and down from the — 

He turned swiftly, hastily, and followed Captain 
Mathew to the house, like one pursued an evil 
spirit. He found him in the cabin, his head bowed to 
the table, his strong frame shaken by sobs, with his 
oo kneeling beside him in dumb sympathy and 


grief. 

“ We are alone again, Merey—achildless, kindred. 
less pair!” he wailed. 

Andrew’s hurried step brought him to their side 
rere face was ashy pale, but his eye gleamed 
brightly. 

**No! no!” he cried. “ Good, kind friends whom 
I have wronged and betrayed, you are not alone. 
Your son is living. Please God, you shall bring him 
back to health and reason!” 

“My sou!” shrieked Mrs. Nickerson; “in Hea- 
ven’smame, Andrew, do not mock us!” 

“ Hear me !” said: Andrew. “I have played a wil 
and shameful part. I will not seek to excuse myself 
by recounting the temptations that beset me. It is 
enough that I renounce my wickedness—that before 
it is too late I confess all. Oh! I see my sinfulness 
my danger! Heaven grant it is not to late to be 
forgiven—to turn back! She said it!—to turn back 
from evil ways, and to walk in straight paths! I 
will do it! with Heaven’s help, I will do it!’’ 

His voice was wild and desperate, but yet full of 
solemn earnestness. 

“Speak, Andrew, and tell us what you mean!” 
demanded Captain Mathew. “ Our son—Robert!” 

* He is alive, sir. He is recovering his reason, so 
the doctor assured me. I was terrified, not angry, 
to hear it before, but now—oh! I bless Heaven for 
its mercy, in sending it to be so! You will have him 
back. Ifound him. Atkin’s letter, whish I wickedly 
suppressed, gives the explanation. They left Captain 
Robert in his cabin, delirious with the fever, daring 
a gale—left him unattended ; and he rose up, dashed 
secretly through them in the dark, and leaped over- 
board, It was all they knew, what they could sur- 
mise. They had been plunging on madly, full an 
hour before his absence was discovered. Their con- 
sternation, and grief, and.terror, their utter help- 
lessness to repair the misehief, is touchingly told 
in Atkins’ letter. They hove to till morning, and 
laid by the next day, under bare poles, as near the 
spot as was possible to select, but of course all in 
vain. Then they held a wretched consultation, and 
decided to spare you the agonising recital. You will 
find the whole explanation in Atkins’ letter. Sir, 
your son is that cousin to whom your generous sym- 
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ae has been so frequently given: You will find : 


im at the hospital, ina fair way,as health and 
strength returns, to recover reason and memory.” 

Mrs. Nickerson had fallen into her husband’s 
arms, sobbing hysterically. 

‘Bob alive—my own Bob to come back to us! 
Oh, Mathew, Mathew; shall we ever deserve this 
mercy ? Go for Rose—where is Rose?” 

She paused abruptly, struck with consternation 
at the remembrance of the new relation between 
Andrew and Rose. 

Andrew smiled mournfully. 

“Do not stop to consider me, Mrs. Nickerson. I 
am going out of your,way ; it will soon be as if you 
had never known me, if only you will forgive me.” 

“Forgive,” replied Captain Mathew, grasping his 
hand, “‘do you think we can hold hard thoughts 
against any living creature with our Bob given 
back to us? You ain’t a hardened villain, Andrew, 
for you’ve repented in time. You'll be a good man 
yet.” 

“Heaven helping, I will try,” returned Andrew, 
his voice qui' . “But there will be no embar- 
rassment on the side of Rose. She has never cared 


for me, and to tell the truth neither have 
her. bute had power over mp heart. And 
it is a deserved punishment to me she will 


T loved.| away for ever from evil ways. 


So it proved. 

Three years afterwards, Andrew Courtney, a man 
honoured and respected everywhere for his sterling 
integrity, went to the Continent, the special partner 
of the staunch shipping firm, Nickerson, Lermont, 
and Co. , 

He returned with a fair and wealthy bride, and 
no one demurred, not even Mrs. Lermont. 

“*T was never reconciled to that romantic for- 
tune’s turning up and taking Bertha and Leo to 
Germany,” said she, “‘ but its just as well, now 
that Andrew has brought her back. I don’t feel 
really sure that he deserves to be quite as happy as 
Laurence and Maude, or as Captain Robert and 
Rose, but I declare Bertha ia just as proud of him, 
ones devoted as if there wasn’t his equal in the 

n ” 


“ And why shouldn’t she be, my dear mother ?”* 
questioned Laurence. “ He has tried in the. 


him. He has overcome evil and conquered temptm 
tion. It ig the storm that tests the ship, and fire 
that burns away the dross. She may well rejoice 
that he hag proved himself strong enough to break 
y heart thrilled 
in answer to their emotion, when they came to pay 
their first visit to the grave of little Tib. And | 
was; to see that calm, deep smile 
break over "sface. It was as if, until then, 


it, 
about your letter to Laurence, let me show the} he was not quite sure of himself, but that there, at 


whole measure of my iniquity, and'then, if 
the sagen to forgive me, I 
tented.” 


“Go —s dear sade, yeu needn't 
away: e a place for you, a that 
right yet. Mind, you are not to atir flhee until 
we have settled about it.” , 

Andrew dropped down into a seat, and covered 
his face. 

* Oh, sir, Tam 


your honours and:fortune. Do 


the » facing the bitter hi of the t, he 

read tne it had ‘boom aw 

and, that the new life alone bound his conscience. 
in their pee ina 


happier humility 
a di than waa: tle de- | length, down, to tho ocean deep and 
Sai, sak bellaced: repeal thevemameteaal neinved alk beeed and folttena fran 


me, little Tib, am she called: 
mow P” 

Captain Mathew lifted his eyes upwand reverently,, 
and was silent. 

Then he laid his hand kindly upon the young 
man’s shoulder.+ 

“* Andrew, in my soul I believe you a changed and 
penitent man. You shall not hear from usa single 
word of harsh rebuke. Remain here, for a time at 
least, until we can arrange matters satisfactorily. 
We are going now—you understand that we can- 
not wait a moment longer—to feast our eyes upon 
the sight of Bob’s face—our son that was lost and 
is found. But stay you here till we return.” 

** Noble, generous soul!” exclaimed Andrew, look- 
ing after him, ‘Oh, truly thereiis more in virtue 
‘than I have ever guessed. I will yet deserve his 
clemency, his kindness.” 

Two hours after Captain Mathew returned, his 
face still quivering with its agitated tumult of 
smiles and tears, his honest eyes beaming with the 
holy peace of a heart at rest. 

ack sprang forward to take the horse. 
**You’ve been away, sir,” he cried, touching his 


cap. 
“Yes, Jack, you faithful old sea-dog, but you 
¢an’t tell what craft I’ve overhauled.” 

“Yes I can; oh yes I can,” cried Jack, drawing 
his arm hastily seross his eyes. ‘‘ You've found out 
without my telling you. I’ve mistrusted it a week 
back, a week and more, for I found out, by the 
sailor, about Atkins’ words sent home. But is he 
safe? Is he well? Oh, cap’n, cap’n, is Master 
Bob back safe and well ?”’ 

Captain Mathew did not attempt to hide the flow 
of glad tears that again deluged his cheeks. 

“Jack, I left his mother with him. He knew 
her, he knew us both, and he went to sleep holding 
her hand, and talking about little Rose. And the 
doctor tells us there isn’t a living doubt but we 
shall have him here, in two months time, safe and 
sound, safe and sound, Jack.’’ 

Jack threw up his cap, and three hearty cheers 
astonished the neighbourhood. 

“Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! The ‘Happy Har- 
bour’ has its own again.” 

“Hush, don’t forget my sister’s child is to be 
duried from here this week. It is the way of life— 
light and shade—sunshine and storm—life and 
death. There’s but one way, but one way,” he 
added, solemnly, uncovering his head and looking 
up, ‘to keep a true compass and a correct chart, and 
to trust in God’s mercy and care, doing one’s duty 
taithfully,” 

“ As you have done, Captain Mathew,”’ said An- 
drew Courtney, tremulously, coming forth from the 
verandah; “ but what shall be said of me ?” 

“That you have turned into the straight path. 
My lad, I believe there is better happiness in store 
for you than your own wily planning could have 
brought. Only prove your sincere reformation and 
the rest will be easy.” 


| little snowy hand upon his palm and looking down 

‘at the ing, “‘ we rejoice to associate 

' with thie, power to support warmth 

and fervour. Emerald stem and Ruby blossom— 
of all——”’ 


* A Diamond Heart,”’ finished Maude. 
THE END. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


In vain had Samuel Wilton wept and raved when 
he as*ertained the absence of his young prot. gé, in 
vain had he interrogated the servants, and put into 
execution every means in which appeared the 
faintest possibility of returning to his care the 
missing youth. 

But as days passed and no information was gained, 
Mr. Wilton became restless, sullen, and petulunt, 
and vented his acrimony upon his promising son 
and the servants, both of whom devised and car- 
ried out every sort of annoyance to repay Mr. Wil- 
ton for his peevishness. 

As might be expected, and a consequence inci- 
dental upon this petty enmity, the Wilton mansion 
was daily a scene of bickering and strife among 
the attendants; contrition, mutual recrimination, 
and quarrels between father and son, of which 
combined to render the elegant abodean xcellent 
illustration of a domestic pandemonium. 

*Twas morning, and,as if to further exasperate 
Mr. Wilton, he had been obliged to waitan hour be- 

ond the usual time for his breakfast, and when at 
ast it was placed upon the table it was hardly in 
a condition for eating, from the fact that the eggs 
were like so many bullets, the steak burned to a 
chip, and the coffee actually spoiled. Aggravated 
beyond endurance by this, the irate gentleman strode 
from the dining-room, rushed into the culinary de- 
partment and peremptorily ordered every individual 
thereto Beleneitg to leave his house, which, to all 
ap nce, they did. 

n a towering passion, and mentally cursing every 
domestic that was ever imported, Mr. Wilton dashed 
into the cellar, grasp... 1 bottle of sherry, and then 
returning to the st. -room, searched the closets 
we and through. .nd was fortunate in finding 
a cake. 

With this indigestible and unpleasant breakfast 
he adjourned to the library, placed the bottle upon 
the desk with such force that the glass quivered and 
threatened dissolution, and then prepared to par- 
take of his breakfast, alone and undisturbed. 

But Mr. Wilton’s calculations, as those of mor- 
tals often are, were at fault, and ere he had drank 
a drop the door opened and Mr. Kenneth entered. 





furnace, and proved that there was sterling gold im| b 





Mr. Wilton scowled, bit his lips, drummed upon 
the desk impatiently, and then indignantly queried : 

“What, in the name of all the fiends, do you 
want? I would rather see Satan himself.’”’ 

“Look in the glass then,”’ answered the adipose 
individual, with an insolent grin, “and while you 
are viewing him I will taste this wine.” 

And with these words he clutched the bottle, and 
throwing himself upon the lounge proceeded to test 
the quality of the wine, meantime staring pro- 
vokingly at his companion. 

Mr. Wilton set his teeth, worked his hands ner- 
vously together, moved his body restlessly, and 


then spasmodically ejaculated : 
“ You: , you are—you are taking my break- 
fast aw: me. Did you know it, sirrah ?” 
“Ha, !” roared the corpulent person ; 


wine fort breakfast—ha, ha! You're getting ex- 
travagant, Sam, You don’t meanit! You got it 
ecause you was expecting your friend Kenneth! 
Ha, ha, ha! Thank you, Sam!” 

“Friend !" repeated the merchant, in accents of 


tterness. ; 
Mr. Wilten leaped from his chair and angrily 
the room, meantime thrashing his hands, and 
ing glances of mingled scorn and hate upon 
the occupant of the sofa. 

The latter gentleman paid no attention to his 

rturbed companion, but complacently alternated 
cowaie wine and cake. At length, having satis- 
fied the-eravings of his immoderate desires, he drew 
his meexgschaumfromhis pocket and begansmoking. 
At length he raised his eyes, and gazing through 
the clouds of vapour which surrounded him and 
“= dim the form of his companion, shortly said : 

‘ m i 

“Well, what now?” demanded Mr. Wilton, in 
hard, ringing tones. ’ 

Mr. Kenmeth slowly drew his pipe from his 
mouth, raised his head, frowned darkly, and au- 
thoritatively said : 

“ Leave off those airs, Sam. Sit down!” 

The merchant sank into a chair; while an expres- 
sion of ive interest, which the significant 
tones engendered, succeeded the look of anger 
which had rested upon his features but a moment 
before. Turning his round, twinkling eyes upon 
his companion, he said : : 

“Your words make me remember a question. Did 
you send a man here some time ago upon an 
errand ?’”” 

“No,” grunted the portly individual. 

‘* What!” sereamed the merchant, his eyebrows 
rising and falling, “‘do you mean it ?” 

** Of course I do. I'm alone in my office, and you 
know it.’”’ 

“ Duped! I have been duped!’’ cried Mr. Wilton, 
smiting the desk with his fist. ‘‘I see it now—I see 
it all! Oh, curse my confidence and dullness!” 

“ For what?” ; 

‘* Never mind, never mind,’’ tremulously replied 
the merchant, his eyes rolling restlessly. ‘‘ 1 way 
—but let it go! Ugh, what a fool I’ve been!” 

“Don’t exhaust yourself, Sam,” admonished 
Mr. Kenneth, with a peculiar smile, “save your 
strength, for you'll need it.” 

“ Ha! what do you say ?” exclaimed Mr. Wilton, 
his face paling, ‘‘ Have you more accursed torment 
to inflict upon me? Speak!” 

“Yes, Sam, I have gained information of a start- 
ling fact.” 

Mr. Wilton quivered in every joint, aud starting 
feqeaod, while his eyes dilated with fear, hoarsely 
asked ; 

“ Tell me—let the words be spoken! what, I say 
—what is it ?”’ 

Mr. Kenneth raised himself to a sitting posture, 
laid his hand upon his companion’s knee, and turn- 
ing his gleaming eyes upon him, lowly responded : 
m % Your brother’s heiress has been found and 

ves |’ 
“Furies! ’tis false! I know it!” 

And with these words forced from his mouth ina 
shrieking voice, resonant in its intensity, the 
merchant fell into a chair, his face pallid, his 
eyes distended, his breath coming in gasps, and 
his hands clenched. J 

For a moment his companion regarded him in 
silence, almost in anxiety. Such frantic rage and 
terror he had never before witnessed, andit im- 
pressed even his hard nature, and caused him to re- 
mark, in a soothing voice : , 

“ Be quiet, Sam; you'll ruptare some artery, if 
you give way to your feelings thus.” 

Mr. Wilton started, trembled, looked cautiously, 
fearfully around, then leaped from his chair, and 
turning his distorted features upwards, raised one 
closed fist above his head, threw out his other hand 
beseechingly, and while his face became livid, he 
ejaculated in a voice thick, husky, and hissing: 

“Ha! I see it before me—it comes! It comes! 
Oh, spirit black and cursed, go from me! Hence 
with thy glaring, lifeless face! away! away! 
No, no—I do but dream, a hideous dream, that 
turns the soft fibres of my heart to ice!—that 
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freezes the hot blood in my veins! Awake! awake! 
Where am I ?—I choke !—I—if I could but awaken! 
—if Iconld but live! O-h-h!—take me away!— 
—will you—can you not see it ?—quick!—there’s a 
cold, shivering hand upon my throat!—oh-h! oh-h! 
—mer-cy !” 

And, shaking in every joint, he fell insensible to 
= floor, while his facial muscles twitched pain- 

ully. 
Mr, Kenneth gazed upon him in wonder, slightly 


tinged with apprehension, then grasping the bottle, | 


he bent over him and forced some of the contents 
into his mouth. 

Presently Mr. Wilton opened his eyes, and gazed 
around with a stony, vacant stare, while his body 
writhed as if in physical distress. 

“Come, come, Mr. Wilton, this will never do,” 
said the corpulent individual ; “ you have been talk- 
ing like a wild man.” 

“Have Il? what did I say ?” whispered the mer- 
chant, absently. 

“ Notuing that had any sense in it,’’ returned Mr. 
Kenneth ; “let me help you up—drink some wine, 
and be composed.” 

Slowly the merchant arose to his feet, staggered 
forward, and rang the bell, forgetting that he had 
discharged his servants. 

But the latter, too well acquainted with the 
varying moods of their master, had adjourned to 
their room, knowing that soon he would require 
their services, and presently one of their number en- 
tered the library in answer to the bell. 

“ Brandy!” ejaculated Mr. Wilton. 

The domestic disappeared, and’ soon returned 
with the desired article. 

Clutching the decanter, Mr. Wilton attempted to 
pour a portion into the glass, but his hand trembled 
so violently that the liquid ran upon the desk, in- 
stead of entering its proper receptacle. 

With a muttered curse he dropped the decanter, 
and rested his head upon his hands, 

Mr. Kenneth now arose, partly filled the glass, 
and held it to his companion’s lips. 

Eagerly the merchant swallowed the liquid, and 
then relapsed into his former dejected attitude. 

At length, as the stimulant warmed his system, 
and set his blood in circulation, he looked up, and 
said, in a faint voioe : 

“Go on with your words ; what were they ?” 


“I told you that your brother’s child had been 


found.” 

“‘ Where is she? where ?”’ queried Mr. Wilton, in 
a choked voice. 

“* With your sister.”’ 


Those words again aroused the merchant's anger, ° 





[BAD NEWS FOR MR. WILTON.] 


| and striking his closed fists together, he fiercely ex- | 


claimed : 
| Tis a plot to defrand me !—one of my ‘sister’s 
| tricks ; she swore she would injure me.” 

“You are wrong this time, Sam,” replied the 
portly person ; “it is the child of your brother ; she 
has the family mark, plain.” 

Mr. Wilton said nothing, but gazed into the face 
of his companion. The other nodded his head, and 
then remarked : 

* You lose all chance of the property.” 

**T know it,” rejoined Mr. Wilton, in a low, re- 
conciled tone,” and all I can do is to take charge of 
the child, and see that she has her right.” 

But your sister will not surrender her to your 
care,”’ objected Mr. Kenneth. 

“T hate to resort to force,”’ continued Mr. Wilton, 


around the corners of his mouth, ‘‘ but she must not 
remain with my sister, for the latter is avaricious 
and cunning, and will wheedle her out of half her 
money,” 

Mr. Kenneth stroked his whiskers, looked at the 
other from out the corner of his eye, and*simply 
said : 

“ Well!” 

Mr. Wilton gazed contemplatively on the floor a 
moment, and then answered : 

**So suddenly has this strange disclosure been 
made, that [ am unprepared for immediate action ; 
but one thing is certain, she shall not stay with my 
sister.” 

‘* What do you propose to do?” 

“T intend to have her taken from my sister, and 
brought here to this house. Do you understand, 
sir ? 

“ Certainly, to this house,” echoed Mr. Kenneth, 
with an inclination of kis head. 

‘* And I wish to have her here within two days,” 
pursued Mr. Wilton, “if only for the sake of her 

training, for my sister is acid enough to sour the 
sweetest temper woman was ever blest with.” 

“You're a sweet-tempered family, any way,” mut- 
tered Mr. Kenneth, sarcastically. 

“T wish no comments, sir!’ said Mr. Wilton, 
angrily. 


basilisk eyes upon him. 

Mr Wilton shut his teeth, worked his hands ner- 
vously together, and replied : ~. 

“Oh, certainly, Mr. Kenneth, it is—it is quite a 
pleasure to be.” 

The other nodded his head approvingly, and 
queried : 

** What time is it ?”” 





meditatively, while that subtle expression gathered | 


** Sam, be careful!’ and the speaker turned those | 


Mr. Wilton drew a heavy gold watch from his» 
pocket, glanced at it, and responded : 


“ It is the hour of eleven.” 
| “Oh, thank you,” said the stout person, with a 
careless air. 
| please.” 
Very reluctantly the merchant unclasped the 
| article and passed it to him. 
| The other received it, and occupied some time in 


** Let me examine the repeater, if you 


| a minute examination. At length he closed the 
| cases, looked at if once more, and then turning 
towards his companion with an air of impudent as- 
| surance, remarked : 

“ It is a very good watch. I’m exceedingly obliged 
| to you.” 

mw. Eh, what ?” pagers: Mr. Wilton, wavering 
| between rage, policy, and terror, “you are very 
witty, but really I should—yes, I should like my 
| watch returned.” 

“* What ?” said Mr. Kenneth, sternly, “ you gave 
that repeater to me a moment ago.” 

Mr. Wilton trembled, his eyes snapped, the 
muscles around his eyes snapped, the muscles 
around his mouth contracted and relaxed, then 
bowing before his companion, he rejoined, in hollow, 
mocking tones: 

“Ah, indeed! Yes, doubtless I did if you say so. 
Oh, certainly! Three hundred pounds is nopning, 
when such a dear friend as you are is concerned. 
Oh, no, no, no! In fact, I suppose I ought to thank 
you for taking it. Perhaps, perhaps——” 

“There Sam, that will do,’ observed Mr. 
Kenneth, contemptuously. “ Now I will bid you 
good morning, with the hope that your watch-chain 
won’t be lonesome. Ha, ha!’’ 

Mr Wilton repressed the angry words that trem- 
bled on his lips, and constrainedly answered : 

* Good morning, Mr. Kenneth.” 

The latter laughed sardonically, and left the 
room. ‘ 

For some time Mr. Wilton remained sitting, with 
his head resting upon the desk. At length he 
arose, sighed wearily, and passed out. 

A quarter of an hour might have passed, and 
silence reigned in the library, when suddenly the 
| lower doors of the mammoth book-case were opened, 
and a man slowl ay ge Gaining his feet and 
drawing himself to his full height, he languidly 


said: 

“Those are rather close quarters, Dikely, but 
never mind. I always like a box when 1 see a play, 
| especially if I know the actors.” 

And with these words the frigid gentleman left 
the room, and gained the street unperceived, 

. (To be continued.) 
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THE LOCKSMITH OF LYONS. 


a 
CHAPTER XII. 
IT had much rather see 
A crested dragon, or a basilisk ; 
Both are less poison to my eyes and nature. 
Dryden. 
Tue artisan opened the door with » single move- 
ment of the hand,and Barbe Rousseau stepped in two 
paces instantly and halted, rolling his eyes from one 
tothe other of the three persons before him. 

Blanche recognising at a glance the hideous visage 
of the man who had terrified her in the Golden 
Loom, sprang to her feet with a little cry of terror. 
Mother Grimo, evidently vexed and alarmed, 
wheeled her chair back towards the unwelcome in- 
truder. 

The artisan, with eyes that glowed like coals of 
fire, did not retreat an inch, but with the formid- 
able envenomed knife of the old woman in view, said 
haughtily : 

“ What right havo you to intrude here?” 

“Oh, then my presence is an intrusion is it?” 
asked Barbe Rousseau, insolently at heart but ur- 
banein tone. “I am sorry for that. I wished to 
make the acquaintance of a locksmith, by name 
Robert Lackville, sometimes called handsome Ro- 
bert by the men, and always so called by tho wo- 
men. There cannot be two locksmiths in Lyons as 
handsome as you are. Doubtless you are handsome 
Robert! Is is not so?” 

The ugly eyes of Barbe flashed from head to heel 
over the stately and handsome person of the young 
locksmith as he spoke, with great difficulty restrain- 
ing a glare of malicious envy as he remarked how 
noble in form and feature was the man before him. 

Superlatively hideous himself in shape, features, 
and mind, Barbe Rousseau instantly conceived a bit- 
ter and deadly hatred for a man whose every glance 
told of a high and noble spirit. 

Besides he had discovered that this man was not 
ozly the lover of the beautiful girl he had stared at 
in the Golden Loom, but undoubtedly beloved by 
her. When Barbe Rousseau saw Blanche in the sa- 
loon of Fanfan it was not for the first time. He had 
seen her at an early hour of the morning, passing 
her in the street, amazed at her extraordinary beauty, 
and also by her resemblance to one whom he had 
yearned to make his own many years before. He 
had endeavoured to accust her, but lost sight of her 
in the crowd. 

The image of her beauty, the fierce reminiscences 
it excited remained in his heart and brain, torturing 
him. Chance had given him a second sight of this 








[LE SCORPION AGAIN. ] 


beauty in the Golden Loom, and his intense eager- 
ness to become intimately acquainted with her, had 
Jed him to offer to pay for anything and everything 
she might desire in the saloon. 

We have seen how his extended violent pursuit of 
her was baffled by his unlucky leap and fall over the 
two strangers in the Golden Loom. 

After the visit and departure of Mother Grimo he 
had been detained in the saloon by the entrance of 
sundry persons with whom his affairs were connected, 
and it was not until after his appearance at the win- 
dow to salute the procession of ignorant weavers, 
that he had succeeded in witlidrawing himself from 
the saloon, with a resolution to make the acquaint- 
ance of the ocksmith whose fame appeared so bright 
in that quarter of La Croix Rousse. 

Having exchanged his conspicuous red hat for a 
black cap, and cast a long gray coat over his red 
garb, he had glided through the marching, shouting 
crowd in the streets unnoticed, until he arrived at 
the locksmith’s shop, formerly belongirg to his old 
comrade, Papa Canton. 

Finding the shop vacant, and hearing the sound of 
Mother Grimo’s screeching voice in the room beyond, 
he had glided to the door and listened eagerly. 

But he had heard but a few sentences of the con- 
versation carried on within when the locksmith 
opened the door suddenly as related in the preceding 
chapter. 

With the deep cunning of his fox-like nature, he 
appeared to take no notice of the presence of either 
Blanche or Mother Grimo. 

The single swift glance which he had swept over 
them as he entered, was all the attention he bestowed 
upon them, and his whole soul seemed concentrated 
upon the artisan. 

Resolved to secure his confidence and even friend- 
ship, if possible, he assumed a most respectful and 
flattering air, taking off his cap and bowiug as he 
spoke. He even tried to soften his shrill, rasping 
voice into a tone of humility. A glance at the noble 
and resolute face of the young man had warned him 
that this Robert Lackville was not a person to endure 
the slightest appearance of threat or insolence in 
those who addressed him. 

“ Finding your shop-door open,” he continued, and 
holding his cap in his hand, “I entered, hoping to 
find you within, The shop being vacant and seeing 
this door, I wasadvancing to rap at it politely, when 
it was thrown wide open, and as you see—I am here. 
I am charmed to see that you well deserve the sobri- 
quet of ‘ Handsome Robert,’ and to be able to say it 





does not flatter you at all. Ha! ha! it is no wonder 
all the ladies of La Croix Rousse are mad about you. 









My faith! my young friend, had I that face an@ 
figure, I would aim fora princess of the blood-royal.” 

“T do not desire your acquaintance, Barbe Rous- 
seau,” replied the artisan coldly, and gazing upon him 
sternly and haughtily. 

On hearing the name, “ Barbe Rousseau,” thus dis- 
tinctly and pointedly spoken, the intruder started 
violently, aud a fiend-like glare sparkled in his 
hideous eyes. 

“ What name is that which you spoke ?” he hissed, 
his whole aspect bristling with suppressed wrath. 

‘Barbe Rousseau,” replied the artisan, coldly, but 

intedly. 

“ And you apply it to me?” 

“Why not? It is yours.” 

“That name is dead.” 

“Perhaps. But the man to whom it belongs, is 
you. You are alive, are you not? You may have 
cast the name away, but it lives yonder in the cri- 
minal records of Paris. It is possible that you may 
have become ashamed of the name, and undoubtedly 
true that you are afraid of it. Come, I know you, 
and this old woman is your sister, the once infamous 
Lisette Malus. You and she may now depart.” 

Mother Grimo, who, until this moment, had held 
her back towards Barbe Rousseau, faced about quickly 
on hearing herself spoken of, and her squinting eyes 
met those of the intruder. 

“Ha!” snarled Barbe Rousseau, as his right hand 
glided into his boot-leg, where he often carried his 
favourite weapon, the knife, ‘I recognised yuu in 
Fanfan’s.” 

“ Aye, and I you,” snarled back the old woman. 

“Bravo! and you told this fellow, eh!” hissed 
Barbe Rousseau, his right hand half hidden in the 
long leg of his boot, which rose above his knee. 

He was stooping and crouching as he spoke ; his 
left hand on his left knee, his right hand as we have 
said in the leg of his boot, both knees bent nearly to 
the floor, both elbows of his long arms bent far out- 
ward, his short flat body curved, his high sharp 
shoulders up to his ears. ; 

In that posture, with his cloak fallen off and his 
red garb revealed, it was plain that Barbe Rousseau 
deserved the sobriquet of the “ Baked Crab.” 

It was also plain to Mother Grimo that ho was 
about to draw a formidable knife from his boot-flap 
and spring, as only he could spring, either at her or 
upon the artisan, or upon both. 

She had not forgotten the mode in which this ter- 
rible man gave symptoms of the horrible madness he 
ever displayed in his conflicts. 

“No,” she cried, shuddering too, for there was that 
in the eyes of Barbe Rousseau which told her he 
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meant to kill her if he believed she had revealed his 
identity. “No! I did not tell him anything. Take 
care! he is not a tulip to be cut off at a blow, as he 
holds the sting of Le Scorpion in his hand. Come, 
you and I had best be friends again, the way things 
are going.” 

“The sting of Le Scorpion !” said Barbe Rousseau, 
not changing his attitude, but glaring no longer at 
Mother Grimo. His ugly eyes now gleamed surprise 
and caution as well as rage at the artisan. 

“Yes! do you see the gimlet-knife in his hand? 
It is fresh smeared with the venom of the coral- 
enake! ‘Take care!” . 

The venom of the coral-snake of Brazil—the 
poison of the most beautiful and most quickly deadly 
of all the venomous reptiles that erawl on earth, 
whether the cobra, the tuboba, the cerostes, the 
white-lady, the puff-adder, the rattlesnake, or the 
horrible vipers of the east—a venom that invariably 
turns the blood of maa or beast to jelly, as the venom 
of the cobra de capelle changes the same blood to 
yellow water, but far more rapid in this dreadful, 
iatal transformation tham the venom of the cobra. 

“The poison of the coral-snake of Brazil!” hissed 
Rarbe Rousseau, trembling in his turn, and recoiling 
towards the old woman, no longer feeling for the 
haft of his long boot-knife, but searchivg in his 
bosom for the handle of a pistol. “How came he 
with that ?” 

“ He snatched it from me, as I was aboutito make 
an end of him. Don’t draw your pistel! You 
might miss him, and then it would: be allewer with 
youinasecond! He isa tiger, I tell you, Within 
a few hours he has beaten Beark Hasserbrek nearly 
to death, aud laughed at, tie dagger of Le. Scor- 
pion.” 

“A pistol shot may do hie Lisette. Tam sure 
on the trigger,” Rousseaw hesita- 
tingly, and sorely temptedte siek a shot agrees. that 
emall room at the scornful, defiamé eyes, which 
watched him with a vigilanes tha® could net. be 
evaded, 

“You might miss, and he is quick es 
—as quick as that,” said Mother Grimv, with an 
emphatic snap of ber claws. “ Besides, the report 
ofa pistol will bring in a crowd, and then whata 
rumpus and a scrimmage with the accursed police 
again. Come, we had better leave, and have our 
revenge at a safer time.” 

“Bah! if I point him out to the people ag an 
enemy of mine they will tear him tu pieces!” ex- 
claimed Barbe Rousseau. 

“Try it,” said the artisan, scornfully, for he 
heard this boastful speech, “ 'I'ry it, rascally robber 
and assassin, and you will learn that the people you 
are deceiving are not like yourselves, cowards and 
assassins, ‘I'ry it and you will find that I am of 
the people, Perhaps somebody would be torn to 
pieces, but it would not be me, it would be Barbe 
Rousseau and his sister. Well? You do not point 
me out to the people! I am waiting to be pointed 
out, Barbe Rousseau. You hear them passing by in 
the street—the tail end of the great procession you 
made repeat the empty words with which you and 
your brother demagogues are deluding them, and 
jeading them to death, and prisons, and shame, and 
misery. Call them in, Barbe Rousseau, once chief 
of the ‘Snake Charmers.’ You dare not! Now go! 
you and your vile sister who hides the crimes of 
Lisette Malus under the name and garb of Mother 
Grimo! Depart! or it will be the end of both of 
you.” 

The artisan spoke in a tone of cold, cutting con- 
tempt, and had the deluded weavers of Lyons seen 
chen their favourite and mysterious ehampion, they 
would have seen him slowly grasp his cloak, toss it 
over his uugainly shape, and creep, awe-struck, to- 
wards the door, followed by Mother Grimo, both 
eyeing the scornful artisan and the poisonous gim- 
let-kuife with glances of fear and distrust, as they 
speaked away out into the shop, and thence into the 
still crowded streets, where they vanished, clinging 
to each other, separate and two in person, but one in 
fear and hate of this lion-hearted locksmith, who 
gazed scornfully and defiantly after them, until the 
human deluge in the street swept them from his 
sig ht. 

From the moment of the entrance of Barbe Rous- 
seau, Blanche De Mounlaine had net ceased to trem- 
ble, ‘The very presence of the man, even though he 
did not once again glance towards her, filled her 

with terror and loathing. 

But fear for the safety of her lover nerved her to 





resist her desire to rush inio the air to escape trou | 


his presence. 

“Ob! it is horrible,” she said, when her lover see- 
jug no more of Barbe Rousseau, turned his eyes to- 
wards her. 

“Courage, Blanche! They ave gone. Say no more 
about it now, aud iet us pray that neither of us may 
ever meet him again. It was ivriunate for all that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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I wrested this knife from Mother Grimo. But for 
it there would have been a struggle. Barbe Rous- 
seau was about to draw a knife from his boot and 
fly atme. See—I place it in its sheath. ‘Take it.” 

“TI! Oh, I dare not touch it,” exclaimed Blanche, 
shrinking from the sheathed weapon in horror. 

“It may some time save your life, dear Blanche,” 
said the artisan, gravely. 

“My life! Oh, my life is not threatened, dear 
heart! No one can wish to take my life.” 

“We do not know that; That old woman is very 
vindictive. She is capable of any crime, - In fact, 
she has committed many crimes already. Besides, 
I knew now that you have three other enemies.” 

“Three other enemies! I, Robert!” 

“You. Barbe Rousseau, Esark Hasserbrek and 
Le Scorpivn.”’ 

“Oh, Heaven! and why are they my enemies ?” 

“I do not know. I shall learn from 
General IIenrt La Mothier, who is te explain to me 
why he had am impress ef your key.” 

“The key. Here it i Mother Grimo has gone 
away withont it,” exclaimed Blanche, clasping her 
little hands im terror, 

“ You forget: that you are te eare nothing for 
Mother Grino, Thet you and sho are mew separated 
for ever, Let her epen or break in her door as she 
pleases. Know that she and the three I mentioned 
are your enemies. Heneoeforth, dear Blauehe, you 
are to be wader my protection, but it may be that 
they will comtrive to attack you in somo way. Take 
the weapon, ‘Lhere is no danger in earry- 
ing it sheathed. 

“Bat in defending my life I might. talke a life!’’ 
said Blanche, still shrinking from the weapean. ‘Oh, 
not even to eave my life would I tale the life of an- 
other! It would be dreadful to have the blood of a 
fellow- wpommy soul! Horrible!” . 

She ered and covered her face in her hands. 

“They will not first attack your life, Blanche,” 
said the artisan, gravely ; so gravely that she let fall 
her hands and stared into his face. 

“They will firat make you wish you were dead. 
Do you understand?” 

She, artless and innocent as she was, understood. 
There was a lurid, fierce, terrible meaning ig the 
dark eyes of the artisan which told her what he 
meant, 

“Give me the knife, Robert,” she said, huskily. 
“If I do not, in my extremity of peril, use it against 
any of them, I at least shall not become their prey.” 

**Good Heaven!” exclaimed Lackville, “you 
would use it upon yourself !” 

* Do you remember the Roman story you once told 
me, dear Robert—the story of the noble lady, Lucre- 
tia? Well, 1 would imitate Lucretia. ‘Chere, give 
me the weapon.” 

“Remember! a scratch from its envenomed point 
or edge will be certain death.” 

“]T shall not forget that.” 

“Virst let me show you how to use it. Hold it 
thus; unsheathed, I mean. Strike out thus, as one 
delivers a blow with the fist—strike at the face, the 
throat, or the breast—strike boldly aud with all your 
strength. ‘he blade is double-edged, You under- 
stand ?” 

“ Yes, but I do not think Ishall have any need of 
it, dear Robert, guarded by you.” 

“ Ah, Icannot always be with you, my life. There, 
put the weapon where you may reach it readily.” 

“ But these enemies of mine are your enemies too, 
my Robert!” 

“Tam a man,” he replied, while his eyes flashed 
defiance. ‘They are reptiles. Come; we'll now 
go to the doctor's, and then I will conduct you to ove 
who will regard you as a daugiiter,” and taking her 
by the hand, he left the place, locking it up se- 
curely, 


CHAPTER XIItl. 
Which is the villain? Let me sce his eyes: 
That when I note another man like him, 
I may avoid him. Shakespeare 

Tueky were many persons still in the streets of 
that quarter of La Croix Rousse when Blanche and 
the locksmith turned away from the shop. But the 
great procession of turbulent weavers had swept by, 
aud those then tramping the streets were hurrying 
on to be where there was the most to be seen. 

The procession had been put on foot by the dis- 
affected only to display, their immense strength to 
the city authorities, and beyond yelling and shout- 
ing there had been little disturbance. ‘The time had 
not come for violence and shedding of human blood ; 
but that tine was not many days away. 

“ This way, dear Blanche,” said Lackville, as she 
clung to his unwounded arm. ‘1 do not wish to 
consult any of the quacks of La Croix Rousse. I[ 
intend to cross the Piaee Bellégour,” 

“Anywhere you wish, dear Robert,” she said. 
* You are now the ouly one in the world to whom I 





have a right to cling; and no right have I to do that 
beyond the love I believe you bear for me.” 

** You are weeping, dear Blanche,” he whispered. 
“Why do you weep? Not because of love for that 
evil woman——” 

“Oh no! no! I detest her!” she interrupted, cling- 
ing more closely than ever to his strong arm. “Ah, 
Heaven knows that I have always detested her, 
though she called herself my mother's sister. I 
have never known what it is to have a mother, my 
Robert. So far back as I can remember, I remember 
only Mother Grimo, as I have often told you. But 
there is the power of habit, my Robert, and now it 
has rushed upon my mind crushingly—that I have 
taken a step which 1 can never retrace. There was 
very little for me to abandon, my Robert,” she said, 
forcing back a sob, “‘ but such as it is, I have aban- 
doned it for the love I have for you.” 

“Bless you, my Blanche, for those dear words,” 
replied the artisan, tenderly, “ You are weeping— 
because you are a woman.” 

“Tt is strange,” said Blanche, trying to laugh, and 
failing, “ that I should shedatear at parting from 
Mother Grimo.” 

“Strange, but natural, my Blanche—at least if 
not natural, it oftes happens. I have known a man 
—oh, but I need not speakiof that,” cried the artisan 
suddenly, amd setting his teeth hurd. 

“ You have known amen, you were saying,” re- 
marked Blanche. “What else?” 

“Well, 1 have knowm a man who shed tears on 

hie back: wpem tho aceursed galleys of 
Toulon, in which he badbeon a slave for three years, 
and where he had beem beatenand treated cruelly. 
But I do not think thetears be shed w re tears of 


regret like P 
“ Like my Robert, minear. not tears 
of regret. I domet know—I cunuet tell why 1 was 


“T can,” 

“You!” 

“Yes, Your tears are the tears of a tender, 
modest, fmnocent maiden, who sheds them, because 
she is very happy in leaving forever the cruelty of 
anold misery-makinug wom«n to become the wife of 
a young fellow who adores her, but of whom sho 
knows very little, and who may in the end be a 
worse tyrant than Mother Grimo! ‘That is the only 
way in which I can explain your weeping, so don’t 
weep any more.” 

“Oh, Robert.” 

“ Besides, you are wondering what is to become of 
you. But trastin me, my Blanche. ‘The day may 
come when you will turn your back on me.” 

“Good Heaven, why do you say that?” she de- 
manded, with a pinch of the arm to which she clung. 

“Tam a very great mau in your eyes now, am I 
not?” 

“Yes, now and for ever. 
gravely, my Robert ?” 

He gazed down upon her charming upturned face, 
his dark, deep-thinking eyes reading only fond love 
and trusting affection in every faultless feature, as 
the light streaming from a window near by shone 
upon them, 

“Oh,” he thonght, “she does not suspect as I do, 
that in rank she is far above me. She does not sus- 
pect that which I have never dared to tell yet to 
her—that I have been a galerien! Perhaps [ should 
have told her that before I wun ber heart. But I 
will tell her before we are wedded, and perhaps I 
must tell others, who may have a right to know, I 
must not compromise them nor her.” 

“Oh, Robert, why are you gazivg so sternly upon 
me.” 
“Sternly! I was thinking of something of which 
when I shall have told you, you will say to me: ‘It 
is enough! Leave me forever,” 

Blancie stared at him in wild surprise. 

“Oh, let us hasten to the nearest doctor,” she 
cried, trembling. ‘You don’t know what you are 
saying, dear Robert. Some of that poison has mounted 
to your brain. You don't mean to wound me 
with cruel words; but you do, in sayiug such 
things.” 

“It is not the poison, my Blanche,” he said, with 
feigned gaiety; ‘not the poison of Lé Scorpion ; 
but perhaps it is the poison of Fanfau’s decanter. 
The brandy makes my headspin out bere in the open 
air. Here! Driver!” 

He called to a carriago then rolling by, and the 
driver at once drew up near them. 

* We will ride, Blanche,” he ‘said, as he assisted 
her into the vehicle. Then, after a careful glance 
cast in every direction, he added to the driver ina 
whisper: 

* lo Dr. La Planche, 147, Place Bellecour.” 

Then again, still in a whisper : 

~ “ Keep a sharp look oat, and if you have canse to 
suspect that you are followed by any one, let me 
know. Here is douvle your fare in advance.” 


Why do you speak so 
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“Trust to me, sir,” replied the driver, as he 
pocketed his frre, and closed the carriage door upon 
the artisan and Blanche. 

in a moment after the carriage rolled away 
rapidly, 

The streets were well lighted, but here and there 
were patches of shadow as black as ink. While rol- 
ling through one of these deep shadows of lofty 
houses, something bounded up from the street and 
clung to the footboard behind the carriage. 

Before this something succeeded in effecting this 
lodgment, and as soon as the carriage began tomove 
from the spot where Blanche and the artisan lad 
entered it, a man who had held them in view from 
the moment they left the shop in La Croix Ronsse 
hailed a cab, gave an order to its driver and sprang 
into the cab. 

At the same time, a with whom this man 
had been conversing until ther, shook a pair of 
wrinkled hands after the carriage of the artisan, as if 
hurling curses at it and its occupants, and then hur- 
ried away towards La Croix Rousse. 

At about the same time a man, all bruised and 
bandaged, and scarcely able to walk, left the bar- 
racks of the National Guard, entered a cab, and said 
to the driver 

“ Drive very slowly, for the least jarring gives me 
the agonies of a. man broken on the wheel! Drive to 
145 Place Bellecour.” 

‘This man, bruised and bandaged, was Esark Has- 
serbrek, and at 145 Place Bellecour, resided Genera} 
Henri La Mothier, 

‘he carriage in which were Blanche and the ar- 
tisan was an open barouche, and uot many minutes 
after the something had settled itself upon the foot- 
board, the driver leaned back and over his seat, and 
whispered to Lackville, who was sitting alone upon 
the seat below and behind him : 

“ Sir, we are followed.” 

“Ah!” 

“By a cab, sir.” 

“ You are sure of that ?” 

“I know it. I have made several unnecessary de- 
tours lrere and there. ‘I'he cab does the same.” 

“Can you not give the cab the slip ?” 

“Certainly. My horses can put us three miles 
apart from the cabin an hour. But there is some- 
oue clinging to the footboard.” 

“Oh! you see him ?” 

“It is impossible to see him without his perceiving 
that his presence is suspected.” 

“Then how do you kuow he is there ?” 

“My horses know it, sir. They always lash out 
when anyone hangs on behind. It is a trick 
I have taught them. I could easily cut the fellow's 
face into ribbons with my whip, but I thought 
you might like to find out who he is.” 

“Tt does not matter; I only wished to learn if we 
were being kept in sight by anyoue, and not to avoid 
anyone.” 

“As. you please, sir, but I have an itching to 
scorch the hide of the fellow behind,” whispered the 
indignent driver, who had not ceased to drive 
steadily and rapidly while this whispered conversa- 
tion continued. 

“Very well. Just before you arrive at Dr. Planche’s 
give him all you can,” 

* With ease, sir,” was the prompt reply, and there 
the conversation ended. 

Not long after this the carriage was halted sud- 
denly, just after rounding a corner at a rapid pace. 
Very soon after the pursuing enb came furiously 
vound the same corner, its driver fearing le was 
“bout to lose sight of the carriage he had been ordered 
iv keep in view. 

Perceiving the carriage, the driver of the cab 
drove on, to excite po susxpivion, and in a moment 
after the carriage overtuok it, passed it, and went 
oo. 

“T know the cab, sir,” whispered the artisan’s 
driver. 

“You are sure of that ?” 

“Oh, yes, aud the mau who drives it is a friend of 
mine, sir.” 

“That is goodt you must learn from your friend 
who is in the cab, or get a deseription of the person 
as soon after our wrrival at the doctor's as you eau; 
and then leave all the information you obtain ina 
letter addressed to George Herbert, at Dr. Planchie’s. 
Do you understand ?” 

“Pally, sir. Information ina letter—addressed to 
Georze Herbert, at Dr. Plauche’s.” 

“Right—now drive on.” 

“Al, we aye nearly there, sir, and I must think 
about my unknown friend behind there. 1 must re- 
ward him for the trouble he lias taken.” 

So saying tho driver quietly fastened two lashes to 
the end of his whip-stock. These two lashes, long 
vnd slender, he took from a box under his seat. At 
the end of each lash was a ball of lead as large as a 
juusket-ball, an ounce in weight. Each ball was 











studded with eight steet prongs, or heavy needles of 
steel, each point an inch in length. To the usual 
lash of his whip he fastened a third ball, exactly like 
the other two. 

His whip-stock thus prepared was armed with three 
Iong lashes, and at the end of each lash was a ball 
of lead an ounce in weight, each ball bristling with 
eight large steel needles, each needle an inch long, 

The driver was a tall, long-limbed, athletic man, 
as familiar and skilful with the whip as a fenciug- 
master is with the. foil, ; 

If there is anything especially hateful to the driver 
of a earriage, it is a felluw stealing a ride by hang- 
ing on behind. We have known the best-natured 
coachmen in the world thrown into spasms of wrath 
by such outrages upon the sanctity of their vehi- 
cles. 

Then woe to the hide of him who can be reached 
by the slashing whip! 

Our driver of Lyous, whom we shall call Raoul, 
was not by avy weansa@ cruel man, nor fond of in- 
flictirg pain. , 

Ile knew that it was not an urchin hanging on 
behind. ‘The actions of his horses told bim that; for 
he had trained. the intelligent animals especially in 
this matter. Hadthe rascal behind been simply a 
vagabond boy indulging in a frolic, the horses would 
have informed their master of the fact by a few sim- 

le restive kicks and a snort or two perfectly intel- 
figible to Raoul. 

hen would Raoul have shouted in # terrible 
voice: “ Begone!” aud contented himself with a 
sharp backhanded slash or two. ‘lhe urchin being 
hit would have scampered away howling like a 
burnt monkey ; or escaping the merited slash would 
have scampered away yelling and jeering trium- 
pliantly and mockingly, after the manner of boys. 

Int, Raoul's sagacions animals having reared and 
pawed, and lashed out behind, and neighed, he 
kuew that something heavier than two or three 
bors was hanging to his carriage. Besides, it was 

Inin that this fellow was uot simply stealing a ride, 
Ses was playing the spy wpon Raoul’s patron. 

This was an insult and an ontrage—making his 
carriaze and him and his horses, a vehicle for some 
cowardly purpose. In fact, it was an act that called 
orthe punishment of leaden balls armed with needles. 

Raoul André was the man to iufiict it. <A few 
nights before a fellow had played this haugiug-on- 
behind trick upon one of Raoul’s patrons, and Raoul 
had been accused of betraying a secret to which he 
had pledged his faith. After that Raoul had vowed 
vengeavce condign and signal upon the next spy 
that he could reach. Thereforehe had prepared the 
apparatus wo have described. 

When all was ready he swung his whip in the 
air. lle wasone of those experts who can snap off 
a fly at fifteen feet with the tip of a whip lash. 

Suddenly he gave a sharp cry to his horses, and 
they sprang forward at a tremendous pace. He 
stood erect, swung the loaded lashes here and there 
for an instant in the air, then leaned far over the 
interior of the carriage, and with a swiftness that 
equailed the clawing of a fighting cat, and with all 
the strength of his long museular arms, dealt three 
furious strokes at what he could not see, but knew 
was crouching and clinging there behind. 

“One! two! three! as rapid as the feints of a 
fencing-master, and then a howl, a yell, a shriek, 
and Le Scorpion was climbing over the back of the 
earringe, knife in hand, to take murderous von- 
geanee upon tho man whose first blow had put out 
one of his eyes for ever. 

Le Scorpion, after his affray with the artisan in 
the shop, had, as has been told, fled from the spot, 
assured that he whom he had stabbed with his 
poisuned dagger, would, be # corpse in a few 
minates. 

Afterwards, while mingling with the procession 
of wexvers, he was amazed at secing the artisan 
leaving and closing the shop iz company with 
Blanche. 

“He must be poison proof!” was the reflection of 
Le Seurpion, as 4 resolved to follow the pair. 

He was doing this when the artisan and Blanche 
entered the carriage. 

**Good!” thought Le Scorpion. “It is much more 
pleasant to ride than to walk. Tesides, it may 
chance that J may secure that key, This time I shall 
not take an impression of it in wax. I will slip the 
chain off over the girl's head,” 

Our friend Le Scorpion was not aware that the 
chain was in the pocket of Faufan, 

“Ta truth, periaps an easier way would be to snip 
the chain with my-scissors—they can cut any watch 
chain L ever tried my hand on.” So watching his 
opportunity, he soon secured a clinging place beliud 
tue carriage. 

Ife was very pleasantly situated there, dreaming 
of his rascally purposes, when, boof! crash! bang! 
came the three needle-armed balls full into his face! 








One ball smote him in the right eye. 
To this ball belongs the word we coined above~ 
“ boof !"” 

The second ball smote him in the mouth, and 
crashed in four of his upper and two of his lower 
front teeth. To this ball belongs the second word— 
“ crash !” 

The third ball hit him on the top of his forehead, 
making his brain roar and spin, We may call this 
third ball “bang!” 

Now, the “ boof!” “ crash!” and “ bang !” came all 
together, three dreadful blows in one, and instantly 
followed by two other triple blows ; and the two last 
were distributed by chance all over the astonished 
person of Le Scorpion. 

Had he been a common man, perhaps he would 
have been killed, or have tumbled to the pavement 
badly hurt. 

Badly hurt he was, but being far more demon than 
man, instead of thinking of running away, he thought 
only of revenge. 

In an instant his knife was out, and he was half 
over the back of the barouche. Raoul André hada 
stout and bold heart, but a chill like that of death 
seized upon his blood as the light of his carriage 
lamps revealed the hideous visage of Le Scorpion 
struggling towards him—one eye fixed on Raoul and 
blazing like a coal. 

Le Scorpion, whose agility was that of an ape, 
would have cleared the back of the barouche at a 
single effort, and his second leap would have carried 
his knife across Raoul, had not the back of the 
barouche yielded suddenly under his weight and 
tripped him headlong, so that for an instant hie 
heels were higher than his head. 

That instant of disaster to him saved Raoul. The 
artisan was at Le Scorpion like a tiger in his leap. 
One hand grasped Le Scorpion’s wrist, rendering 
useless his weapon ; the other seized Le Scorpion’s 
waistband, and then Le Scorpion was hurled into 
the air, as a man might toss a hateful cur. 

“Oh, Heaven !” exclaimed R»oul, seeing Le Scor- 
pion whirl over in be air and coming down upon 
the paved street with a tremendous thud, “ he must 
be dead after that.” 

“Your horses are going too f:st— check them,” 
said the artisan, calmly, and resum‘ng his seat. 

By this time the speed of the horses had carried 
the barouche a hundred yards from where Le Scor- 
pion had fallen. Raoul checked them into a slow 
trot, muttering under his grizzly beard: 

“My faith, the man must be dead. The police 
will find him before morning, and then there will be 
a stir about it. I have lost my whip, too. I must 
have let it fall when I saw that man trying to get at me 
with his knife. Oof! he had the fnee of a fiend, I 
must have hit him in the eye. If he is not dead he 
will remember my whip. Monsieur,” he added, 
leaning back into the barouche, “I have lost my 
whip.” 

“No matter. Hurry on. I fear the lady has 
fainted,” replied the artisan, who had twice addressed 
Blanche and received no reply. 

* No, no!” said Blanche, rousing herself. “I'am 
well, but terribly frightened. As .Le Scorpion—Lf 
am sure it was he—as he tried to get into the car- 
riage, he made a bluw at me with his knife. It is 
true, for the knife barely missed my neck.” 

“ Venomous wretch !” exclaimed the artisan. “I 
hope he is dead.” 

"Oh, if he is not, some of us will soon be,” mut- 
tered Raoul, who, criving slow again, could hear a 
little of what was said in the barouche, “ And if be 
is dead, monsieur ?”’ 

“ Well, then he is dead.” 

“ But the police?” 

“ The police have been wishing him dead a very 
long time,” replied the artisan, calmly. ‘Do not 
fear, my good friend. If Le Scorpion is dead I 
killed him.” 

*Le Scorpion! Did you say Le Scorpion, mon- 
sieur !” 

“Oh, then you have heard of that man?” 

“Heard of him? It was he who they used to say 
poisoned his knife. And he was trying to get at me! 
I shall hereafter attend church and be a pious man. 
But here wo are at Dr. Plauche’s,” drawing up be- 
fore an elegant mansion, 

“And the cab?” 

“Oh, it is not far off, sir, in our rear.” 

“Very well. Remember what I told you. Your 
name ?” 

“At your service, monsienr, Raoul André, ba- 
rouche No. 17; residence, 45, Place Tibault, My 
card.” 

** Thanks, Raoul André, and here is mine—Georg> 
Herbert, designer, 147, Place Bellecour. And here 
are two gold pieces for the whip you have lost.” 

“Ah, what generosity, sir,” said Raoul, as be 
lowered the steps of the carriage, “Ab, and my 
faith! it is the face of an angel he has there at his 
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side,” he muttered, gazing at the beautiful Blanche 
as the artisan assisted her from the barouche, and 
conducted her up the broad, marble steps of the 
mansion. 

A moment after, the two entered the house. Raoul 
scratched his head, closed the door of his carriage, 
scratched his head again—this time with both hands, 
stared up at the house, and then at the one adjoin- 
ing it. 

tie is strange—that face! Where haveI seen it? 
or one very much like it? I remember! I tookup 
two fares yesterday, a lady and gentloman—I re- 
member the gentleman asked me to send him a smart 
fellow for a footman. I sent my brother, Coulot 
André—a very sharp fellow is Coulot. And the 
gentleman gave me his card. Oh, it was General 
Henri La Mothier. And the lady was his wife— 
yes, and as beautiful as an angel, but pale and sad. 
That is it! The face of the lady, the Countess 
D’Arcre! Mon Diew! the face of this young girl 
in the red dress is astonishingly like the face of the 
countess! I will speak to Coulot about it. Bah! 
it is none of my business. I will go look for my 
whip.” 

(To be continued.) 








Tue magnificent sword of honour to be presented 
to Prince Humbert by the Italian army has been 
finished. It was executed from the design and 
under the superintendence of Professor Dupée. The 
handle, of massive gold, represents a well-carved 
group, and an eagle with outspread wings forms 
the guard, in the middle of which are the arms of 
the house of Savoy in brilliants and rubies. The 
blade is the work of Guidi de Peschia. 

A WonprrruL EXxpLoit.—A woman lately slept 
in the Stonehouse workhouse, Plymouth, aged 92 
years. She had walked from Greenock to Truro 
(Devon). Her walk occupied her eleven weeks and 
four days, and she is now on her way back to Scot- 
land, having left Truro. The woman states, in proof 
of her age, that she was born in the 92nd regiment, 
and that in the year 1791 the regiment was sent to 
Treland during the rebellion. At that time she was 
12 years of age. 

CONVICTIONS UNDER THE Game Laws.—There 
were 10,345 convictions under the Game Acts in 
England and Wales, in the year 1869. Eighty- 
three were upon indictment for being out armed, 
taking game, and assaulting gamekeepers; and 
10,262 were summary convictions—as many as 8,894 
for trespassing in the day time in pursuit of game, 
521 for night poaching and destroying game; only 
41 for illegally selling or buying game, 806 under 
the Poaching Act of 1862. 

Drawine Lots ror A Verpict.—It is cur- 
rently reported in Norwich that the jury who tried 
the charge of conspiracy to bribe brought against 
Messrs. Freestone and Ellis at the last assizes 
found, on their retiring to consider their ver- 
dict, that they were equally divided in opinion. 
One man thereupon produced bread and cheese suf- 
ficient to support his energies for several hours, and 
stated that he would not concur in the opinion of 
his opponents till his provision was exhausted. A 
scene ensued, and ultimately it was agreed to de- 
cide the matter by drawing lots. The pieces of 
paper were then placed in a hat, and that on which 
“not guilty’’ was written having been drawn, the 
jury returned a verdict accordingly. 

THE Suez Canau.—The following is a remark- 
able instance of the advantages to the trading com- 
municaties of this country of the opening of India 
and the East for traffic by means of the new route 
through the Suez Canal: “The steamship Danube 
consigned to Messrs. Stoddart Brothers, of Liver- 
pool, sailed from Bombay on the 12th of February 
last. Her cargo consisted of 4,000 bales of cotton, 
which was discharged at the Albert Dock in the 
unprecedentedly short space of nine hours. 
Messrs. Learoyd Brothers, cotton spinners, Grove- 
mills, Huddersfield, received,through Messrs. R., 
Hooton and Co., a few bales of this cotton at their 
mills on Friday, the 25th. They lost no time in 
putting it into work, and on Tuesday, the 29th of 
March, samples of yarn manufactured from it were 
sent out by the Danube on her return journey, by 
the same route, to the Chambers of Commerce in 
Bombay, Singapore, Shanghai, Hongkong, and Yo- 
kohama—the whole time elapsing from the vessel 
leaving Bombay to her again sailing from Liverpool 
with a full cargo being 45 days, the voyage alone by 
the ordinary sailing route, round the Cape, usually 
averaging 100 to 120 days.” 

BIRDLIKE Reprites. — Remarkable discoveries 
among the fishes and reptiles of the coal measures 
follow each other in rapid succession. The latest 
discovery is one of the most interesting, because it 
not only brings the reptiles of the coal measures 
in co-relation with those of the wealden and trias, 
but, as Professor Huxley in tha last number of the 
quarterly journal of the Geographical Society has 
shown in the cases of the dinosaurians of the weal- 





den and trias, it proves that the reptiles of the coal 
period had very strong ornithic or birdlike charac- 
teristics. Next to the original discovery of reptiles, 
this discovery is perhaps one of the most remark- 
able that has yet occurred. A local paleontologist 
has recently obtained an almost perfect ischium of 
a coal measure reptile, and, as is the case with the 
dinosaurian ischia described by Professor Huxley, 
it very closely resembles the ischium of an ostrich. 
Birdlike reptiles, therefore, do not belong exclu- 
sively to the mesozoic strata, but the ornithic pecu- 
liarity is characteristic of some at least of the 
palwolozoic reptiles. es of the higher forms in 
which life manifests itself are gradually being car- 
ried backward into remote geological ages ; and now 
that Professor Huxley has announced his belief in 
the existence of the mammalia having existed dur- 
ing the Devonian era, we may expect the multitude 
to follow in his wake, and accept what has not yet 
been accepted, but which may finally be proved by 
the supposed mammalian remains from the North- 
umberland measures, should they turn oyt to be 
really mammalian. 


THE EGG AND ITS GENERAL STRUCTURE. 

In the whole range of anatomical or physiologi- 
cal science, there is not one point connected with 
the grand investigations which have been made 
from time to time into the wondrous mechanism of 
our supremely Godlike and marvellously constructed 
system, which maintains a more profound or 
firmer hold upon the inquiring mind than the scheme 
of oviparous generation. Much as we should have 
liked to impart to the fullest of our weak ability 
what knowledge we possess upon this most interest- 
ing subject, we find so much of it partakes of a sur- 
gical character as not to be admissible in these 
pages; for during our researches into the total 
operations of the system of incubation, we were led 
almost without knowing it, far beyond what could 
be gleaned in the development of the embryo chick ; 
and thus we were necessitated to trace out and 
follow up the process, not only in the feathered 
tribes, but as it exists in nearly every portion of 
the animal kingdom, from the most inconsiderable, 
the minutest of the insect tribes, to the grandest 
form as 1t exists in the human family, and to the 
huge monsters which inhabit both land and sea. 
Such is, however, the position in which all crea- 
tures stand with respect to the mighty order once 
sent forth and for ever sealed as the true process 
by which the earth is to be replenished with living 
creatures. Although we shall hereafter show that 
there are certain restrictions or limits to this 
mighty principle, yet in its vital points the rule 
holds good. 

We will now turn to the structure of the egg 
shell, and will onco more direct attention to the re- 
marks we have previously made upon this portion 
of our subject, when describing our reasons for in- 
sisting on a due supply of fresh air during incuba- 
tion. When examined under the microscope, we 
find the shell is not what it appears to be at first 
sight, simply a brittle crust, but is made of several 
parts, the basis of which is a soft and web-like 
mazy structure, made of minute divisible particles 
in irregular layers, the interstices of which are to 
a certain extent filled up by particles of lime of a 
polygonal form, so disposed as to leave innume- 
rable fine pores to fulfil the offices of respiration, 
and are built up somewhat in an arched or keyed 
form, as masons would place their stones or bricks 
when building a bridge; by this means immense 
strength is obtained by reason of its form and con- 
struction, to resist an almost unreasonable amount 
of pressure when directed from without, if applied 
from end te end, as it is well known the strongest 
man cannot break an egg between his hands if 
evenly applied that way; on the contrary, from 
the natural weakness of such an arch within the 
dome, the chick within the shell is able very readily 
to apply its beak and its strength against its inner 
crust, and thus force its way out. 

What can be more perfect than these two pro- 
visions? the one whilst it provides against an un- 
due pressure from without, induces an opposite 
condition from the necessities of its requirements 
within. This condition is not observable unless 
the shell is properly prepared for the purpose ; a 
small portion must be soakad in dilute acetic acid 
to get rid of the calcareous particles, when the soft 
base of the shell may be dealt with in any way de- 
sirable for examination ; the whole of the mass will 
be found capable of division, and can torn or 
separated so as to display its several parts; and 
will be found a most interesting object under the 
microscope. 





A LETTER from Rome gives an account of the 
expulsion from that city of three English ladies, 
under circumstances which are said to have excited 
a good deal of indignation against the Papal Go- 
vernment. On the 24th ult. the ladies in question 
received a visit from three gendarmes and a police 





agent in private clothes, who made a thorough 
search of their lodgings. Two days afterwards they 
received orders to quit Rome in twenty-four hours. 
Mr. Odo Russell and our consul, Mr. Severn, 
exerted themselves in the matter, and Cardinal An- 
tonelli was communicated with. The Pope himself 
was appealed to, but allin vain. Atthe expiration 
of forty-eight hours—a respite of twenty-four 
hours having been obtained, two of the ladies left 
Rome and went to Naples. The other has resolved 
not to leave, until actually compelled. A rumour 
that the ladies had been engaged in distributing 
unauthorised Italian publications is contradicted. 
No reason whatever for the expulsion appears to 
have been given. It is thought that the order pro- 
ceeded from the Pope himself. 


INCREASE OF INSANITY. on 

AtrHovuaGH there is some difference of opinion 
with regard to the cause of it, we can hardly doubt 
that insanity is greatly increasing in these islands. 
It would seem as if the worst of all human diseases 
was liable to grow with the growth of civilisation, 
and as if medical science was impotent to stay its 
progress. This is what the non-professional ob- 
server will gather from certain statements and sta- 
tistics on the subject, and it is, indeed, admitted to 
a large extent by medical men. Dr. Martin Duncan 
writes that “‘the cures of the insane in our fine 
asylums are not more numerous than they were 
from 1748 to 1814, when the treatment of the in- 
sane was a disgrace to humanity ;” that “our 
social state is producing year after year an in- 
creasing amount of insanity more than ever diffi- 
cult of cure ;” and, again, that “there is no deny- 
ing or explaining away the fact of the rapid accu- 
mulation of insane persons in all parts of the 
kingdom.” 

In the course of ten years the number of re- 
corded lunatics has increased 45 per cent.,and thats 
the immense additions made to hospital accommo- 
dation during the same period “ have been fruitless 
so far as they were intended as means of bringing 
all pauper lunatics under proper supervision and 
under the protection of the lunacy laws—a privi- 
lege not belonging to workhouse inmates.” In proof 
of these statements the writer adds that while, 
during the last ten years, asylum accommodation 
has been enlarged by nearly two-thirds, “‘ yet the 
lunatics detained in workhouses in 1869 were close 
upon 3,000 more than in 1860. At the same time 
the pauper insane distributed in lodgings have ad- 
vanced from 5,980 to 6,987.’’ The plan of large 
asylums has proved a comparative failure and is in- 
imical to recovery, and both are in favour of placing 
pauper lunatics in cottage homes, asis done in some 
parts of Scotland and at Gheel, but under a care- 
ful system of registration and supervision. 

Dr. Tuke arrives in the main to a similar conclu- 
sion. He points out the evils of the cottage system 
as exhibited in Kennoway in Fifeshire, but believes 
that sooner or later it must be brought more fully 
into play, and that if improved and elaborated it 
may be the best way of providing for harmless and 
incurable lunatics. Neither of these writers holds 
out to us any hope that the growth of insanity is a 
temporary evil. Luxury is advancing with gigantic 
strides, and poverty, with its attendant miseries, 
grows in a like proportion. Consumption and scro- 
fula are increasing throughout the country. <A de- 
generate state of body tends to produce a weak 
mind, and Dr. Tuke adie that insanity is due far 
more frequently to insufficient nutriment, to 
poverty, and to physical deterioration, than to the 
severe mental strain which is so often demanded in 
the present day from the upper and middle classes. 
The increase of lunacy is not to be found among 
educated men, but is to be traced almost wholly to 
the pauper class. In proof of this it is enough to 
state that in the five years ending January 1, 1867, 
the increase of private patients in asylums was 36, 
while the increase of pauper lunatics during the 
same period was 5, It would seem, therefore, 
that in proportion as we can diminish the pauperism 
of the country, we shall stay the progress of the 
most awful disease which can afflict humanity. 





Ir is authoritatively stated that Mr. John Bright 
will not attend to his parliamentary “duties this 
session. : 

Frozen to Dratu.—Tho Blue Earth City (Min- 
nesota) Post of the 16th of March gives the account 
of the death of the wife and three children of Mr. 


A. L. Bates, of Seely, Blue Earth County. Mr. 
Bates’s residence was on the prairie, some distance 
from any other habitation; and during the preva- 
lence of a fierce storm the-house took fire and was 
burnt to the ground. Mr. Bates started off for 
assistance, but before he could get back his wife 
and children were frozen to death. The same paper 
reports the freezing to death, in the same storm, 0! 
two. brothers ey at Lake Bell, Minncsota, and 
Ps a German and four other men in the State of 
owae : 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Tue narration of Diego Alva had filled the heart 
of the count with consternation. He stared at his 
superintendent for a moment in silence, and then 
asked : 

“Why do you suppose the manin the carriage, 
whom the astronomer called Signor Miguel, to be the 
stone-cutter ? May he not be Gomez Villota?” 

“ What! the man we saw burned ?” 

“Ob, as for that,” retorted the count, wildly, 
“since Stephano has risen from the grave, as it were, 
and the infant marquis also, and even the strangled 
babe we saw, Santa Maria! may not this Signor 
Miguel really be Gomez Villota?” 

“My lord, are you going mad ?” 

“I think I am,” replied the count, pressing his 
hot temples between his hands. “ All thishas come 
so suddenly upon me. I wish I had looked more 
closely at that stone-cutter—and at the astronomer 
two. Perhaps afier all we were deceived in the 
burning of Gomez, since we, or at least I, have been 
deceived as regards the death of Stephano and the 
infant marquis !” 

“Iam really afraid he is going mad!” thought 
Alva, as the count glared wildly about him. “ Come, 
my lord, there was no mistake in the execution of 
the Conde. He, at least, is dead. I have seen his 
grave.” 

“His grave! oh, the Tagus.” 

“The Tagus! Your lordship forgets that it was 
Stephano Villota, and not Dominique Petz, who col- 
lected tie remains of the Conde from the ashes.” 

“ Tiue; I forgot that.” 

“ And Stephano buried those remains in the moun- 
tains, as he fled from Portugal, before he reachod the 
spot where I and others found the body which we 
supposed to be his. 

“It did not occur to me that that Signor Miguel 
might be the stone-cutter—and I bad already con- 
ceived the belief that the stonc-cutter was the mar- 
quis—until Prince Enrique bade me set the thieves 
upon the astronomer’s secretary, with the pretence 
that Signor Miguel was the stone-cutter in disguise. 

Then flashed into my mind—what if Signor Miguel 
be really the stone-cutter? At least he was the 
owner of the beardless face of the dead Gomez. Iti 
my mind, too, the astronomer was Stephano. Who- 
ever Signor Miguel might be, he was a Villota in 
feature and a friend of Stephano, No doubt Prince 
Enrique supposed that my zeal in hig plot to destroy 
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the secretary arose from a desire to win the reward 
he offered. But he erred. I wished the secretary 
dead because of the past; because of the future ; 
because by his death the designs of Stephano, what- 
ever they may be, would meet a serious, if not total, 
check. If indeed the secretary were Fernando 
Villota, his immediate destruction was the very thing 
te be desired. If he were anyone else, he was at 
least a valuable friend of Stephano, and therefore his 
removal was necessary. But the recital of Petro to 
the prince; the fact that Carlos, Sanlez, and Pietro 
were in Lisbon, and so ready to defend Signor 
Miguel, convinced me that Signor Miguel was the 
marquis.” 

“But why did Lady Hilda leave the carriage? 
Why go away with one who must be a stranger to 
her ?” 

“That I know not, my lord. The language spoken 
by the three old men to the secretary was not nnder- 
stood by the coachman; and what the secretary 
then whispered to Lady Hilda was unheard, save by 
her. Rouse yourself, my lord! ‘This is no time to 
delay.” 

“ But what shall we do, Alva?” 

“Act! Fernando, as an outlawed rioter, is a 
fugitive now. We must find him and slay him on 
the spot. But for the present he dare not show 
himself in Lisbon. Ten thousand eyes aro seeking 
for him. The royal and city authorities have offered 
a large reward for his capture, dead or alive. Princo 
Enrique has offered another—so have I. You must 
add another. Qh, I do not so much fear the stoue- 
cutter marquis as I do the astronomer duke. 

“ The stone-cutter will be captured. As I entered 
the palace I told all I met that the stone-cutter was 
clad in black velvet of costly material and fashion, 
and that he called hlmself Signor Miguel, secretary 
of Dietro Demetrius. Perhaps he is already taken 
and slain. We must now strike at once at the as- 
tronomer. He is also an outlaw by royal decree. 
And so are the three men who carried away the 
infant marquis.” 

“We should have the aid of Prince Enrique,” 
said the count. ‘We must have the aid of Prince 
Enrique. It is no time to obtrude this matter upon the 
notice of the king. If the astronomer is Stephano Vil- 
lota, and the outlawed stone-cutter his brother Fer- 
nando, an end shall speedily be made of them without 
the aid of the king. Still, it will be well to havethe 
aid of Prince Enrique. Come, let us seek him. He 
may be awaiting us at my palace.” 

“Ah, the prince is here!” exclaimed Diego Alva, 
as Prince Eurique, pale and flushed by turns, entered 





the ante-room with a hurried step, his eyes flashing, 
and his usually cold, impassive face full of fury. 

“Ah, Count Pedro!—Alva! I seek the king—I 
must see the king. Lady Hilda has disappeared— 
fled somewhere with the secretary of the astronomer. 
I am sure she is coucealed in his house. I need a 
royal warrant for his arrest, The king—has his 
majesty not appeared? Ah, the audience-chamber 
is empty! I will to the closet of the king.” 

“One moment, my dear prince,” cried the count, 
grasping his arm, and eager to learn more of the 
cause of his agitation. “The king—ahem! the 
king will grant me—us, a private audience presently. 
Bat, prince, what need of a royal warrant in such a 
matter? I have known you to do many a bolder 
thing than search the house of a mountebank with- 
out a royal warrant, or any other warrant than your 
princely will. Come, I have sonicthing to tell you 
of this mountebank, Dietro Demetrius.” 

“ This mountebank !” cried the prince scornfully. 
“Do you think him a mountebank? Here, let me 
tell both of you who and what he is. Mountebank 
indeed! He is a man whom even the king may not 
dare disturb.” 

The count and Alva exchanged glances of amaze- 
ment and terror. 

“Ab!” thought the count, “the astronomer must 
indeed be he whom we used to call ‘ the terrible,’ or 
the daring and defiant Prince Enrique would not be 
thus disturbed.” 

“Oh!” thought Don Alva, “it is not because he 
may have learned that the astronomer is Stephano 
Villota the prince says ‘he is a man whom the king 
may not dare to disturb.’ The prince knows nothing 
of the Villotas; the prince was not born when the 
Villotas were ruined. What then does he mean by 
saying the astronomer is a man whom the king may 
not dare to disturb?” 

Leaving the prince to explain the meaning of his 
mysterious words, let us return to Lady Hilda, Stonio, 
and the three old men at the moment they vanished 
from the sight of Pietro in the Alley of the As- 
sassins. 

* Pardon me, lady,” said Stonio, in the midst of the 
deep darkness of the alley, and passing his left arm 
around her waist; “ the way is rough, and you might 
fall.” 

“ Oh, it is horribly dark, senor !” 

“Tt will be lighter when we reach the street, dear 
lady. One of my |friends holds my right hand in 
his. Fear nothing.” 

“T fear only for you, senor. Alas! I know now 
that I am bug an incumbrance upon you. I should 
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have remained in the carriage; it is not too late,” 
she added, looking back towards the other end of 
the alley, the lanterns of the carriage showing that 
it was just beginning to move away. 

“The thieves and ruffians of Lisbon will little re- 
spect you, lady,” said the grave voice of one of the 
three old men. 

“No,” said another, “for we heard it whispered 
among them that Lady Hilda, Countess of Valveda, 
with the Montredores jewels, would be in the car- 
riage. If you are she, in Heaven's name, do not re- 
turn to the carriage.” 

Lady Hilda shuddered, and clung tremblingly to 
Stonio. 

“ But, Carlos,” asked he, as he drew the lady more 
closely within his arm, “ how did the thieves pene- 
trate the secret of my disguise? How did they, or 
anyone, learn that the stoue-cutter was disguised as 
lam?” 

“ That we know not, Captain Fernand. Let us be 
silent now.” 

The party pushed on rapidly, few words being 
interchanged, and without molestation, the streets 
being nearly deserted. 

Thrice, however, they were halted by the many 
sentinels posted uear the quay towards which the 
three old men directed their course, and but for the 
pass given by Prinee Enrique to the pretended 
secretary, at the desire of the astronomer, the whole 
party would have been turned back from the river, 
or put under arrest. 

When about to embark at the river’s edge it was 
daylight, and several soldiers mm towards them 
shouting: 

“Halt! or we fire.” 

“Who is your chief?” asked Stonie,as the men 
came up. 

“T am,” said a sergeant, “and cannot aby- 
one to cross the river. Such are my »y 
he added, respectfully, for the stately and imposing 
air, as well as the rich dress of the disguised stone- 
cutter, somewhat awed him. 

Something in the face of Stonio too, seemed to 
excite respect as well as wonder. The sergeant was 
a man well advanced in years, and should have re- 
tired from service years before, and indeed had from 
active service, being now simply in the veteran list, 
and ordered out upon duty because of the great 
danger the city was supposed to be in. 

Drawing still nearer as Stonio held towards him 
tho pass of Prince Enrique, he eontinued to stare 
into his face, instead of taking the paper to examine 


t. 

“Come, old man,” said Stonio, not at all at ease 
under that steady wondering stare, “read this, and 
obey it.” 

“It cannot be! It cannot be!” muttered the 
white-!aired old sergeant, shaking his head, but 
taking the paper in his trembling hand. “ He is dead 
for many a year. I saw him burned twenty-five 
years ago. Yet how like!” 

He read the order carefully, and raised his hat to 
Lady Hilda, who was closely veiled, saying: 

“ Pardon me, grandees, I cannot disobey the com- 
mands of Prince Enrique, who here bids all give free 
movement to Lady Hilda of Valveda and Senor 
Miguel, together or separately, These three go with 
you, I suppose ?” 

He glauced at the three old men ag he spoke. 

A few moments before these three, Carlos, Sanlez, 
and Pietro, had walked with a quick, firm step, only 
their wrinkles and snowy hair telling of great age. 
Now they appeared to grope feebly about, and to 
shake with inveterate palsy. 

One of them indeed, Carlos, quivered with no 
feigned trembling. All three held their faces averted 
from the old sergeant. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Stonio, carelessly, “ they go 
with me. They are aged servants of mine, aud the 
tumult of the city has greatly shaken them. We may 
cross, may we not ?” 

“Certainly, with this order, Senor Miguel,” said 
the sergeant, returning the order. “ But it is very 
strange,” he added, again staring into Stonio’s face. 

“The boat is ready, senor,” cried one of the old 
men 1b quavering tones. 

“ Whatis so very strange, sergeant ?” asked Stonio, 
as be aided Lady Hilda into the boat, and prepared 
to push off from the quay. 

“Your worsliip’s remarkable resemblance to ore 
whom I once served,” replied the sergeant. 

“ Ab, indeed,” said Stonio, as he pushed from the 
shore. ‘“ Who was he, my friend?” 

“Gomez Villota, the noble Conde de Espinoza!” 
replied the old man in a sharp voice, and then sink- 
ing down upon the quay he covered his face with 
both hands, weeping bitterly. 

Then Carlos, seated in the stern of the boat, with 
his hand upon the tiller, gazed back at the sergeant 
as he wept, the boat gliding rapidly out into the 
‘Kagus, and said; 





“ God bless thee, my dear brother! It grieves my 
soul that I dared not embrace thee, not having seen 
thee for twenty-five years.” 

“ Ah, is the old man your brother, Carlos ?”’ asked 
Stonio, as the oars bent under his powerful arms. 

“ Aye, Captain Fernand. It is brother Josefo. He 
was a stout young man when we parted twenty-five 
years ago. Had not my father died ere I left Lisbon, 
I should have thought the old man was before me. 
Did ye recognise him, Pietro and Sanlez?” 

“ Aye did we, and feared he might recognise us,” 
replied Pietro, whose tough, seasoned sinews, no 
longer feigning palsy, were tugging at his oar be- 
hind Stonio. 

“ And I too,” said Sanlez, who was in the bow of 
the boat, “but he had no eyes for avy face but the 
captain's.” 

* And why for mine, Sanlez?” asked Stonio. 

Neither of the three old men replied to this ques- 
tion; and after a pause of several moments, Stonio 
said to Lady Hilda: 

“ These three old friends of mine, —_— 


these three, old as 

England, avd arrived in Lisbon in time to 

life. In fact they ave always saving my life. 

for them I should have been dead long ago, even in 


y 
father or mother except them. ‘hey could nut love 
me more were I indeed their sou. I could not love 
them more were each my father. I cannot tell 
whieh of them I love most. I cannot tell which of 
them loves me most-——’”’ 

“Oh, it is I,” said Carlos. 

“That is your belief only,” said Sanlez. 
is T ” 

“ You are both wrong,” cried Pietro, 

And then all began to laugh merrily. 

“ He loves me most,” said Stonio, “ who will tell 
me the name of my father.” 

The three old men ceased to laugh, and became 
very grave in an instant. 

“And is it true, senor, that you do not know the 
name of your father?” asked Lady Hilde. 

“No, lady; nor of my mother. ‘These three men 
know, and say they love me—I think they do.” 

“Oh, he thinks we love him!” cried Sanlez. “He 
does not say, ‘I know they love me!’ No, he says, 
‘I think they love me!” 

“ If you love me you would not be here.” 

“Oh!” 

“You are in Lisbon to keep me from discovering 
the name of my father.” 

“There are secrets which poison some persons,” 
remarked Carlos. “ There are secrets which kill.” 

“Yes,” said Sanlez, and addressing himself to 
Lady Hilda, influenced thereto by her beauty per- 
haps, for her veil was now raised; ‘Captain 
Fernand is of so rash @ nature, lady, that were he to 
know all that we know he would lose his life in 
trying to accomplish that which should be leit ww 
Heaven.” 

“And what is that, my friend?” asked Lady 
Hilda, 

The three old men answered as with one voice: 

“ Vengeance!” 

There was a pause, during which Lady Hilda 
gazed earnestly and wonderingly at them. Although 
heavily stamped with the sigus of great ae, they 
were still powerful men. 

All superfluous flesh, if ever they had had any, 
was departed from them, They were all boue and 
sinew, and the muscles of their hands, arms, and 
necks stood out like cords. They were Poringuese 
in feature and accent; short and broad in frame, 
with deep set black and flashing eyes. 

“ You are all old men,” remarked Lady Hilda, at 
length. 

“‘In years we are, lady,” replied Pietro, as his oar 
sprung under his muscular arm. “Not one of us is 
under seventy, yet we are a match for any three 
young men in Lisbon—unless they are like Captain 
Fernand, who is a match for all tliree of us.” 

* He pays me a compliment to hide his self-boast- 
ing, Lady Hilda,” said Stonio. 

« But why does he call you Oaptain Fernand ?” 

“That is oue of my names, as Stonio is another. 
Yet neither is my true name.” 

“ And what is yourtrue name, Senor?” 

“Ah! they know; Idonot. I think itis Villota.” 

The three old meu uttered a cry of warning, and 
Carlos added : 

“It is rash to claim a name that is outlawed, my 
son. Let us speak no more of these things, espe- 
cially in the presence of a stranger.” 

“ And that stranger a woman,” growled Sanlez. 

“Ah, you think a woman cannot keep a secret,” 
laughed Lady Hilda, 


“ It 


“Tt is 1.” 





“ I have been over seventy years in this world,” re- 
plied Sanlez, respectfully, “ and never yet did 1 know 
a woman to keep a secret-—except from her husband. 
They do that admirably.” 

“Oh, you have a wife.” 

“Thad one, Peace to her soul! She is dead,” 
replied Sanlez. “ There are Carlos and Pietro who 
have never been married. They think women are 
all angels. 1! av been married.” 


“ And havisg married a woman who boxed your 
ears,” eried Carlos, “ you imagine all women are 
demons!” 


“My friends,” said Stonio, gravely, “it is very 
— that you are trying to change the conversation. 
Jome, let us go back. Why did that old sergeant, 
who is your brother, Carlos, stare at me as if 1 were 
a 2” 


‘o this the old men made no reply, and Stoniv 


“ Lady Hilda, asked me-to make you my con- 
dant, ood wil 

“Ob!” “Ab!” “He is mad!” eried the three old 
meu. “He has uot been more than two or three 
oo Lisbon,” said Carlos, “ and he is already out- 
lawed——” 
oo Which is bad,” crie@ Sanlez; “but he is about to 

worse, in telling a dangerous st to a woman.” 

" Dangerous!” exclaimed Stonio.” “My friend, 
youuse the wrong word tocause me to pause. If 
there is auy danger in the affair, the danger is 
mine.” 


* My son,” seid Sanlez, gravely, “if danger assail 
you, it assails us. If you perish by your rashuness, 
we three perish also.” 

There was a tone of noble reproach in the voice 
of Carlos, and pausing on his oar for a moment, 
Stonio extended his haud to him, saying: 

“My dear old friend, rather than endanger your 
life L would lose my own.” 

Carlos grasped the extended hand, and raised it 
respectfully to his lips. 

“ But where are we to take the lady? since we 
must leave Portugal.” 

“ I do not intend to leave Portugal,” replied Stonio. 
“ At least not until I shall have Lad another inter- 
view with the astronomer. He has told me nothing 
yet.” 

“ Oh, and he can tell younothing Captain Fernand. 
Here, see, the secret is in these three old bosoms. 
For twenty-five years it has been there, and the 
three bosoms ever near you, loving you, bending 
over you, shielding you; by all the saints!’ cried 
Carlos, in his vehemence, “actually adoring you. We 
dare not tell you that secret—the secret of your 
birth. We are bound by a solemn oath to the dead 
never to reveal to you that which we alone know, 
Your suspicions are aroused—you must have over- 
heard us speaking of the past, some time. You hear 
so much that——” 

“Carlos!” roared Sanlez, “thou art talking of 
dangerous things in the presence of a stranger, and 
that stranger a woman.” 

“I see that 1 am in the way of a perfect under- 
standing here,” remarked Lady Hilda mildly. 
“ Senor, lam very weary and faint. I pray you land 
me auywhere, and Heaven will take care of me.” 

Scarcely had she spoken these words than she 
sauk down suddenly in a swoon, a sudden faint- 
ness coming upon her from long excitement and 
want of repose, 

And indeed the trials of Lady Hilda, from the 
hour of six of the day before up to the time she 
became unconsciuus, had been overwhelmingly se- 
vere. 

Her peril and escape on the brink of the quarry ; 
her imminent danger in the house of the confec- 
tioner; her adventures in the house of the 
astronomer; her peril and escape in the Alley of 
the Assassins ; her unexpected embarkation upon tae 
river; her fears, fancies, and emotions, were all too 
much for her, and down she sank suddenly upon the 
bettom of the boat, as pale, as cold, as beautiful as a 
white lily just smitten from its stem. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Sreine Lady Hilda thus sink down upon the floor 
of the boat, Stunio sprang towards her with his heart 
in his voice. E 

* Ab, she is dead!” 4 

“ And we are pursued!” cried Pietro, wildly. 

Carlos, about to leave the tiller to aid Stonio to 
raise the unconscious lady, glauced over his shoulder 
towards the quay they had left a few minutes before. 
lt was a mile distant, but he saw three boats al- 
ready-in pursuit. ‘ 

A rumour had reached the guards on the quay 
that the outlawed stone-cutter was disguised as # 
secretary ia black velvet, and called himself Senor 
Miguel. 

‘he report had spread from among the thieves 
and ruffiaus seattered by the cavalry of Captain 
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Britto, and the guards having learned from the old 
sergeant that he in the departing boat called himself 
Senor Miguel, an immediate pursuit was ordered 
and begun, despite the protestatious of the sergeant, 
who said that the Senor Miguel had a pass from 
Prince Enrique. 

“There can be no harm in pursuing him,” was the 
reply of the guards, to whom were added several of 
the thieves who had escaped the sabres of Captain 
Britto in another quarter. “It is reported that the 
stone-cutter calls himself, in his present disguise, 
Senor Miguel. Both name and garb, as well as the 
presence of the Countess de Valveda, tally with the 
report.” 

Eager to win the large reward offered for the cap- 
ture of the outlawed stone-cutter, the three crews of 
the boats had already embarked, when a voice 
shouted out from those on the quay: 

” se no pass given to one Senor Miguel by 
Prince Enrique! The prince lias ecountermanded it.” 

“Ha! then we shall win the reward!” cried the 
méu in the boats, who were not aware that the prince 
had revoked his pass simply because he wished the 
supposed secretary to be destroyed; for as yet ‘the 
prince had not learned that the pretended secretary 
was in truth the outlawed stone-cutter. 
‘At the time this pursuit of the boat began, Prince 
Enrique was at the palace of Count Pedro, inquiring 
for tidings of Lady Hilda, after despatching orders 
that his Togs given to Senor Miguel should not be 
respected. 

Seeing the three boats dart out from the quay, 
Carlos did not relinquish the tiller, but shouted to his 
comrades to lay to their oars with all their strength. 

The Tagus where they were was miles in width. 
The’boat of Carlos was heading diagonally up the 
stream, aiming to cross to the other side ar a point 
several miles above the city. An immense bank of 
fog was sweeping down the river with a slow grand 
ution, having rolled down from the mountains 
which overlook the harbour. 

Stonio’s whole attention was absorbed in his 
auxiety for Lady Hilda, and his efforts to restore her 
to consciousness. He heard the alarming exclama- 
tion of Pietro, but it fell upon his ear merely as an 
exclamation, and not as a ery of alarm. 

“Give way, lads!” cried Carlos, instantly chang- 
ing the course of the boat, so as to head it directly 
towards the great masses of fog. 

“ They are gaining on us!” exclaimed Sanlez, who 
had seized the oars Stonio had relinquished when he 
sprang to aid Lady Hilda. 

“ Of course,” said Pietro. “Our boat is small, is 
a mere tub, and is heavily loaded. They keep well 
together, and they advauce five feet to our two! We 
are lost!” 

Carlos glanced ever his shoulder again, The 
three large guard-boats, built for speed, and each 
urged by eight skilled oarsmen, were overtaking 
them rapidly. 

A puff of blue smoke sprang out from the bows of 
ove of them, but the ball fell far short. 

“We are lost!” cried Sanlez. “Jn a few more 
minutes they will be near enough to riddle us with 
their muskets!” 

“Courage!” cri-d Carlos. “Ina few minutes the 
fog will be upou us. Once in the fug we may 
escape.” 

“ Ob, if the captain would leave the lady and add 
his strength to ours!” said Sanlez; adding grufily, 
“ But when was a woman not in the way!” 

The rain began to fall heavily, and as it fell likea 
deluge upon Lady Hilda’s face she opened her eyes. 
‘ ane Heaven! She lives!” cried Stonio, joy- 

ully. 

“My son,” said the grave voice of Carlos, “ weare 
in great danger. Look astern, I pray you!” 

Not until that moment had Stonio fixed his eyes 
upon anythiug, or had ears for any one except Lady 
Hilda. : 

Ata glance he saw the danger. Another puff of 
smoke, a sharp cry from Carios, and then the report 
of a musket. 

They were now within reach of the bullets of their 
pursaers. As Carlos uttered thatsharp cry heclap 
his left hand upon his right arm, the tiller fell from 
lis grasp, and a stream of blood gushed from under 
the fiugers of his left hand. 

“ Ah, you are wounded !” cried Stonio. 

“Tt is nothing,” replied the brave old man, as he 
again grasped the tiller. “Your strength at the 
oar, my son, is our only hope.” ul 

But Stonio was already adding his enormous 
strength to that of Sanlez and Pietro. The stout 
oars bent lik» twigs in his grasp, the water roared 
at the bows, the boat seemed to from the waters 
at every stroke, Neither he nor his companions at 
the oars said a word. i 

Ile pulled two oars, one with each hand. Sanlez 


be in the water ere it was out, but the boat springing 
almost from the water at-every stroke. 

These three, Stonio, Saulez, and Pietro, had 
pulled the oar tugether a thousaud times. Kach per- 
fectly understood the other's stroke, skill, aud 
strength. 

The rain was falling heavily, and every drop that 
fell into the boat was so much additioual weiglt to 

be urged through the water. 

“ Lady,” said Carlos, to Lady Hilda, “if you wish 
to aid us, take that dish at your fect, and throw into 
tue river the water in the boat.” 

“ Aye, bale!” roared Sanlez. “Every raiu-drop 
goes to make a tun.” 

“If it may save you, my friends,” replied Lady 
Hilda, with a wild glance at the pursuing boats, “I 
will leap into the river.” 

“In Heaven’s name, no!” cried Carlos. “It is we 
who must leap into the river 10 save our son. Lale, 
lady, bale! All is not lost yet.”’ 

Another puff of smoke from the bows of the same 
boat which had already fired twice, aud Carlos started 
viviently. 

“Ah, they have hit you again,” said Stounio; 
“they are aiming at you.” 

“ A spent ball, my son,” replied Carlos, calmly, as 
he felt behind him, and then held up a bullet iu his 
left hand. “It struck me between the shouldere, but 
did not penetrate even my jacket. We are gaining 
on them.” 

Oh, the musket may not have been well loaded,” 
growled Sanlez, “‘To me they seem as near as 
ever.” 

“Save your breath for your oar, Sanlez,” replied 
Carlos, calmly. 

“That fog is also an enemy, said Pietro, after a 
twist of his head over his shoulder. “It seems to 
stand still. Porhaps the wind is about to become 
our enemy, and blow the fog up instead of down!” 

“The fog is in the hands of Heaven, Pietro. Let 
it remain there.” : 

Just then an immense puff of smoke from the 
quay they had left, then a roar over their head, and 
something splashed with a angry hiss into the river 
afew yards ahead of the boat. 

Then the heavy boom of a cannon. 

“Those on the quay have placed a field-piece in 
position,” said Pietro, “aud they shout well.” 

Carlos slightly changed the course of the boat 
svylog calinly : 

“ They may not shoot so well the next time.” 

Another musket shot from the same buat iu pur- 
suit which had already fired three ti:nes. 

“Oh!” said Sanlez, “that fell short ten yards! 
Ha! we are gaining on them;” and he turned his 
head to snatch a glance at the bank of fog. 

The immense masses of mist were evidently 
moving up, and not down the river. A sudden gust 
of wind, rushing from no one knew where, had 
charged against the fog. Carlos glanced over his 
shoulder at the pursuers. ‘The three bouts were no 
longer together. One was far in advance of the 
other two. That from which the musket slots had 
been fired was one of those in the rear. 

“Courage!” said Carlos, calmly. “ Ouly one of the 
boats is armed with muskets, aud we are beyond 
reach of that.” 

Again the field-piece on the quay hurled its iron 
messengers after the fugitives. 

Sanlez and Pietro uttered a cry of joy. Those on 
the quay had aimed badly. The ball of the field- 
piece had struck one of the pursuing boats, that 
nearest the fugitives, and crushed through the 
stern. 

Tn an instant all was confusion in that boat. 
Those in it sprang up, shouted and gesticulated 
wildly; the boat spun round once, us if upon a 
pivot, and then capsized. 

“ Good!” cried Saulez. “ The other boats will have 
enough to do to save those in the water,” aud he 
leaned on the handle of his oar to catch breath. 
“To work!” said the deep voice of the stone- 
cutter, who had not relaxed a muscle for an instant. 
“The rear boat will attend to those in the water. 
The other boat comes on, and gains on us.” 

“ Fortanately they have no nuskets,” said Carlos, 
after'a glance over his bleeding shoulder. “The 
armed boat has given np the chase, and pauses to 
save the swimmers. Ah, Pietro!” 

Pietro had uttered a gasping cry, and let fall his 
oar. 

“ Ah, Pietro!” 

“T am no longer young,” replied the old man. “I 
am only fit for a race of a mile—I am spent!” and 
gasping for breath he sank down nerveless. 

“Aye, I feared it. Come, take the tiller, and give 
me your var,” said Carlos, rising. 

But as he did so he groaned and sat down, In- 
stantly the groan was repeated by Sanlez. 


stern of the boat as the latter sprang on from thd 
powerful strokes of Stonio. 

“God forgive me!” groaned Pietro. “I buasted 
too much of the strength of an oldman. Ayo,l am 
au old man—a very old man. ‘The boat gains on us 
Carlos. We are lost!” 

“ Heaven’s will be done!” replied Carlos. “ We 
may be lost, but there is hope fur our son. Remew- 
ber our oath to his father, Pieiro, my brother.” 

“13 it time?” asked Pietro, striving to raise his 
exhausted frame to his feet. 

“It must not be!” cried. Stonio, commandingly- 
“Tf we are to perish, let us all perish together. LBe- 
sides, it is I whom they pursue, and not you.” 

“My son,” said Carlos, in his clear, calm, grave 
voice, “if we are captured all must perish. That 
is, allof us four men. I know nothing of avy peri} 
that may menace the lady.” 

“A fate she fears more than she fears death,” re- 
plie¢ Lady Hilda, who had been toiling steadily to 
free the beat from water. 

‘Ah, with that I have nothing to do, lady,” said 
Carlos. “Captain Fernand is the one we three, 
Sanles, Pietro, and J, have sworn to die for. Pie- 
tro!” 

“T go!” was the reply, and the next instant Pietro 
sprang into the river. 

Lady Hilda screamed. 
tears rolled from his eyes. 
and said: 

“Noble heart! . It is his fortune to be the first.” 

“And mine to be the second,” cried Sanlez, and 
he too bent over the handle of his oar, gasping. “ I 
too am but an old man. My strength isspent. Itis 
like drawing lead by the ton.” 

Pietro, vanishing beneath the water for a moment, 
rose a few yards astern of the boat, aud was seen to 
be swimming. 

“He makes a struggle for his brave life,” said 
Stonio. “God graut he may live many years yet.” 

“He is‘ powerful switnmer,” said Carlos, ‘and 
he may keep afloat until picked up, or he may reach 
the shore. My son, whether he is picked up or 
reaches the shore himself, he will not survive you. 
If you perish he will have nothing to live for. Nor 
will I, nor Sanlez. It is time, Sanlez!” 

“ Wait, wait!” cried Lady Hilda, who saw that 
Sanlez was about to leap into the river. “I can use 
the oar! Oh, I have nv little practice with the oar. 
,ludeed I am no baby, unable to use my hands.” 

And in a moment after she was tugging at the oar 
just relinquished by Sanlez, 

** Aye, she pulls like a man,” said Carlos, admir- 
ingly, “bat it will not last. She is a woman, a lady, 
and but now fainted.” 

“ I shall not faint again, old friend,” replied Lady 
Hilda, and fora time the boat felt this fresh strength 
evidently. 

‘he pursuing boat no longer gained on the fagi- 
tives. Sanlez, now of no use except to bale, gazed 
alternately ahead and asters. 

“ Are they gaining on us? Shall we be in the fog 
before they overtake us?” 

These two questions reached the brain of Sanlez. 
A crash! Lady Hilda’s oar was cut off close up to 
rowlocks. 

The field-piece had spvken again. The gunner 
who aimed it was an excellent marksman. This 
time the ball had cut into Lady Hilda’s oar. 

For a moment she imaygined both of her hands had 
been shot off at the wrist, 80 great was the shock. 
She shrieked and let fall the fragment of the oar. 
Her scream was answered by a cry of hurror from 
Stonio, who, hearing her sharp cry of pain, supposed 
she was mortally wounded. He turned instantly, 
his oars poised in the air. 

“I+ is nothing!” exclaimed Lady Hilda, extending 
her hands towards lim as she niet his glance of dis- 
may. 

“It is everything!” cried Carlos, pale and rigid. 
“We have lust another oar! We have lost five 
boat lengths, my son!” 

“Ah, I must make up for that,” said Stonio, set- 
ting his teeth Lard, and throwing desperate strengtl» 
in his oars. 

The pursuing boat was within musket shot, but 
fortunately for the fugitives there were no muskets 
in it. 1t was manned alinost wholly by thieves and 
vagabonds, ever ready to undertake any adventure 
that promised reward and excitement. The boat 
Which had capsized liad aleo contained but few soi- 
diers, and they armed only with side-arms. Tho 
boat which had discontinued the pursuit in despair, 
and turned to aid those in the water, alone contained 
muskets. 

Just after the cannon-shot that had destroyed the 
oar of Lady Hilda, some in the pursuing boat who 
were not at the oars sprang up and discharged 
several pistol-shots at something floating in the 
water a few fathoms from them. 


Stcenio said nothing, but 
Carlos bowed his head 








and Pietro each toiled at one, sharp, short, and 
tremulous strokes, each stroke appearing scarcely to 


Pietro, in attempting to obey Corlos, had struck 
his oar from the rowlocks, and it flasued past the 





“Ah! they are shooting at poor Pietro!” cried 
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Sanlez. “Wretches! they will not give hima chance 
for his life. Oh, that we hada musket! Heaven 
help thee, Pietro!” 

“ He is unhurt!” cried Lady Hilda, clapping her 
hands; “at least I still see his head—or is it his 
head ?” 

The falling rain had made the surface of the river 
as smooth as glass, except for the innumerable tiny 
jets that sprang up under the rain-drops. 

The head of Pietro, like a snow-white ball, could 
be now seen astern of the pursuing boat. As he 
swam, his thick, long white hair streamed hehind 
his neck in the water. At that distance from Lady 
Hilda the snowy head of the bravé old man looked 
like a white sea-gull, floating calmly on the waves. 

“ Aye, he floats yet; noble heart!” said Stonio. 
“Heaven carry thee safe to the shore, brave old 
Pietro!” 

“He is untouched by their pistol-balls,” remarked 
Carlos, after a glance astern. “ Let us hope so, since 
he does not sink. But they are gaining on us, my 
son. We shall soon be within reach of their pistols. 
We must lighten the boat. It is time, Sanlez!” 

“Tam ready—as ready as Pietro,” replied Sanlez, 
tossing aside the tin dish with which he had been 
baling. 

“Wait!” commanded Stonio, remembering the 
pistols which had been given to him by the astro- 
momer. “I may save my brave old Sanulez.” 

Lady Hilda then comprehended one fact. These 
three old men, Carlos at the tiller, Sanlez about to 
leap into the wave, and Pietro battling for life with 
death at his lips, at some time had taken a solemn 
oath to the father of the mysterious stone-cutter to 
give their own livesas freely as water to save the 
life of Stonio. No doubt the three had risked their 
lives in Stonio’s defence » thousand times. The 
readiness with which old Pietro had leaped into the 
river to lighten the boat, and so increase the chances 
for Stonio’s escape; the readiness of old Sanlez to 
follow the example of Pietro, and the calm resolution 
in the withered face of the noble-featured Carlos, 
‘declared that it was no new thing for them to peril 
their lives for this young man whom they called 
“Captain Fernand” and “ my son.” 

“ Wait!” said Stonio, pausing in his rowing but 
for an instant to draw from his bosom one of the 
pistols of the astronomer. “Try this, Carlos, for 
your aim is as good as mine, and my oars must not 
be idle.”’ 

“Tt is but a pistol, though of a novel kind to me, 
and we are far from being within pistol-shot yet,” 
said Carlos, as he poised the weapon in his hand. 

The pistol was of far different shapo and make 
from any weapon of its kind then in use—long bar- 
relled and rifled, and without flint-lock. lt was 
indeed one of the many inventions of the astronomer 
far in advance of the age, being percussion-capped, 
with rifled and twisted bore, and conical ball, loading 
at the breech. 

“Try it,” said Stonio. ‘It is one of the pistols of 
Lim who is called Demetrius, the wizard of Rome.” 

* Oh, if it is a wizard’s weapon, there may be some- 
thing uncommon in it,” replied Carlos, turning in his 
seat so as to have clear aim. 

The pursuers were now so near that their faces 
were plainly distinguished, except those of the eight 
oarsmen, whose backs were towards the fugitives. 
The boat contained twelve men. Eight toiled at 
the oars ; two crouched in the bow, leaning over the 
gunwale, and grasping pistols, their only fire-arms, 
ready to rise the moment they believed their balls 
could reach the fugitives; two men in the stern, 
both in the uniform of the harbour-guards, both 
armed with pistols and sabres ready for use, and one 
of them steering the long, well-trimmed boat. 

“I fear it will be throwing away a shot,” said the 
calm and cautious old Carlos, as his eyes ran over 
his pursuers, selecting an object of aim. 

“ Try !” again commanded Stonio, in a deep. stern 
tone he seldom used in addressing his three old com- 
rades. “Aim at the man at the tiller.” 

“Tle is the length of the boat more distant than 
the man in the bow, my son.” 

“True, but he is bearing the rudder against the 
starboard oarsman.” 

“ True, my son ; you have a good eye,” said Carlos, 
levelling the long, thin pistol steadily. 

Those in the pursuing boat seeing this act, set up 
a yell of derision. It seemed absurd to imagine that 
a pistol could throw a ball half the distance between 
the two boats. 

“Shoot! old whitehead!” roared the man at the 
tiller, grinning mockingly. 

His white teeth gleamed amid his jet-black beard 
like a strip of snowy paper on a back-ground of ink. 

Carlos had been aiming at the man’s breast. In 
an instant he aimed atthe grinning teeth. If the 
pistol did not fail, it would be a small feat for a man 
who had repeatedly shot off the heads of flying 
ducks, 





Crack! Sharp and keen, and little smoke. 

The man at the tiller of the pursuing boat springs 
straight up, letting go the tiller, and throwing up 
his hands high above his head. The ball from the 
astronomer's pistol has crashed in at his teeth, 
shattering his jaw, and flying out of his shivered 
skull behind. 

He reels, he falls headlong, dead, into the river, 
and the boat, yielding to the greater strength of the 
starboard oarsmen, swerves broadly and suddenly to 
the larboard, and the fugitives gain a hundred yards 
before the confusion ceases, and the tiller is seized 
by another man. 

A yellof rage has pealed from the crew of the 
pursuing boat ; a shout of joy from Sanlez and Car- 
los ; Lady Hilda has clasped ber hands in renewed 
hope, but the face of Stonio is dark and stern. 

The pursuit is renewed, and he toils with the 
strength of three ordinary men. 

(To be continued.) 


ROUND THE WORLD. 
————__.@———— 
CHAPTER LIII. 

Wuute Lily crouched on the floor, her face 
covered with her hands, her heart wrapped in the 
crushing folds of an awful despair, and while her 
last hopeless wail yet echoed through the court- 
yard, there came a fluttering noise at her window, 
and the next moment a light figure sprang into the 
room, and the maiden was gathered to the warm 
heart of her lover. 

“Look up, my darling,”’ said Roland, showering 
kisses upon her drooping head. “I shall never 
leave you again—never! We will live or die to- 
gether!” 

“Is it you, Roland ?” cried Lily, in bewilderment, 
yet clinging to him as to an ark of safety, and lay- 
ing her little cold, wet face against his bearded 
one. “Oh, I have been soafraid! The pirate has 
been here——”” 

** I know it, my precious Lily,”’ replied her lover, 
soothingly. ‘‘I have been imprisoned near you— 
in the sell beyond Bickley’s. I heard the doors 
open, and leaned from my window to listen to the 
intruder. I heard the pirate come to your window. 
Had he entered your room I should have found my 
way here ina single moment, and have protected 
you with my life! I heard all he said, my poor 
tortured little Lily !” 

“ He swore to hang you in the morning, unless I 
consented to be his wife!” said Lily,.more calmly. 
‘* What shall we do, Roland? He is bad enough to 


execute his threats!’’ 

“Of course he is. We must escape. The hour 
for movement has come. Better to be shot down 
in an attempt at escape than be hanged. Trust to 
me, dearest Lily.” 

“T will—I will,” said Lily. 

“The hour is late,’ said Roland, raising her to 
her feet and going to one of the windows in the 
outer wall. ‘“ The village is silent. The lights are 
out. The night will soon be bright with starlight 
and moonlight. We must be off, if at all, before 
the moon rises.” 

“T am ready now,” said Lily, in her usually clear 
voice. ‘‘I am no longer weak, Roland. I can be 
as brave and helpful as you could ask.” 

‘The first thing to be done is to arouse Bickley 
—then the Beverleys,” said Roland, thoughtfully. 
‘I think I see our way clear, Lily. We will move 
now.” > 

He went to the court window, and looked out 
cautiously. All was silent and deserted. He then 
crept out through the narrow aperture, feet fore- 
most, and gained the ground. 

“Now, Lily,” he whispered, holding out his 
hands. “The window is plenty large enough. 
Come through boldly, my darling.” 

Lily looked out, put out her hands, and was 
drawn through the window and placed upon her feet. 

“Softly now, darling,” whispered her lover. 
“Keep in the shadow of the hall. See how light 
the court is. Stay here, behind this great cactus, 
while I awaken Bickley.” 

Lily crouched in the shadow indicated, and Ro- 
land crept along the wall to Bickley’s window. 

It was open. The sailor was lying on his bed, 
tossing restlessly to andfro. At Roland’s soft, 
suppressed call, he was broad awake in an instant. 

** Avast there!” he muttered. ‘‘ What's up at 
this time of night ?”’ 

“Hush!” said Roland, in a 
“ We are going to try to escape,’ 

Bickley sprang to his feet. 

“Then I’m with you,” he returned, in a curious 
tone. Better danger than imprisonment and the 
prospect o’ hanging. I’m to swing in the morning 
along of you.” ; 

He approached the window, contemplating its 
narrow proportions, comparing them with his own 
bulky figure and exclaimed ; 


warning whisper. 





“Its no go, Mr. Roland. It cannot be done. My 
a cast here. Leave me, and seek your owm 
ety !”” 


“ Nonsense,” said Roland, impatiently. ‘Take 
off your outside garments and squeeze through. 
Your flesh will give. Justtryit.” | 

Thus adjured, Bickley made the trial. He drew 
off the heaviest of his garments, tossed them out 
into the court, and proceeded to get through the 
window, head first. Roland took his hands and 
pulled steadily and ocnely, unheeding the 
groans and demands to be left to his fate. 

In due time Bickley found himself in the court, 
sore and bruised, but full of unbounded gratitude to 
Roland for not having forsaken him, 

“Are there any more such windows to be 
passed ?” he whispered, picking up his bundle. 

: Only one—that of the Beverleys. I think that is 
rger.” 

Roland crept along the wall to Lily’s side, Bickley 
following. The maiden and the sailor exchanged 
encouraging salutations, and the three moved as 
silently as ghosts along the wall, until they had 
reached the apartment of their friends. 

Their window, too, was Open. The general stood 
near it fully attired. Mrs. Beverley was at his 
side, dressed even to her out-door apparel. — 

“We expected you,” said the former, quietly, as 
Roland entered the room. “ We heard what the 
pirate said to Lily, and knew that we must escape 
to-night. We heard you and Lily in the court a 
few minutes since, and watched the escape of your 
friend,” and he glanced at Bickley. ‘‘ We are all des- 

rate. Let our motto be, escape or death!” 

“Tt shall be!” responded Roland. “I will hand 
ms in, general, if you will take her.” 

ily was passed in and clasped in Mrs. Beverley’s 
arms. Roland followed his betrothed. 

“This window is a little larger than yours, 
Bickley,” said our hero. ‘‘The general will hel 
me pull, and you'll be in here before you know it.” 

It was no time to consider pain and inconveni- 
ence. Bickley thrust his arms and head in reso- 
lutely and was drawn into the room considerably 
more to the detriment of his person. 

“T know Iama mass 0’ bruises,” he groaned, 
“T shall be just black and blue! But never mind 
me. What's to come next ?” 

“We must wrench my bars ont,” replied the 
general. “It’s almost time for the patrol to come 
within hearing. When he has passed again we will 
move.” 

They waited in silence and the watchman had 
passed, crouching in the shadowy corners lest he 
should lookin. He didnot do so, however, and so 
far they were safe. 

“ Now for the bars!” said Roland. “A long 
pull, a strong pall, and a pull altogether will see us 
out of our trouble.” 

The three men placed their hands on the heavy 
iron bar. 

Mrs. Beverley and Lily listened breathlessly. 

The bar, already weakened in its setting, could 
not resist the grasp of the three desperate men. 
It yielded and came out in their hands. 

“Thank Heaven!” breathed Mrs. Beverley. 

The assault was renewed, and a second anda 
third bar came out. An aperture was thus formed 
ee enough to admit of the easy egress of Bick- 

ey. 

“The guard comes around once an hour,”’ said the 
general. ‘“ We have sufficient time if we hasten to 
escape from the island before his return. Who will 
get out first ?” 

“T will,” said Roland, always ready for the post 
of danger. 

He crept out, reconnoitred the scene, and de- 
clared nothing was to be apprehended in the way of 
immediate discovery. 

Although the night was light, the moon had 
not yet risen. A clump of orange trees threw a 
heavy shade over the window which was now the 
scene of operations. 

Lily was passed out and received in the arms of 
her lover. She then cowered in the shadow of wall 
and trees, alert and watchful. 

Mrs. Beverley came next, and took her station 
beside Lily. 

Then came the general, and, last of all, Bickley. 

The bars were then put back loosely into their 
former positions, the inside shutters closed, and 
nothing was left to attract the suspicion .of the 
guard, unless it might be the marks of trampling 
under the window. 

** Now,” said Roland, “for a boat! We must 
keep in the shadow of the trees, There’s a guard 
on the schooner. We had better. get a large sloop, 
if we can do so.” t 

‘*There’s only one man on the schooner,” said the 
general. ‘‘The pirates sleep on shore with their 
wives, leaving only one man as guard.” 

“ Then what is to hinder our taking the schooner 
itself *” said the daring Roland. If we take that 
they can’t pursue us. There are three of us, We 
can manage her,” j 
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He did not give his companions time to discuss 


his ce gee wild project. 
Delay where they were, was dangerous. 


sopensiy the bay by a circuitous route. He 
old of Lily’s hand. The general took | tives. 
charge of Mrs. Beverley, and Bickley brought up 


kept close 


the rear. 


They rapidly skirted the village, and came out 


his post. 


point, and was out of sight of the pirates. 
** We have seen the last of them for the present,’ 


dozen bullets rattled around Roland as he stood at 


He seemed no less agitated, and said, earnestly : 
* Tell us all you know of your history, Roland. 


* Down with you all!” commanded the young | It may lead to something of importance. I—we 
He led them into the depth of the orange grove, | man. ‘ We shall be out of their line in a minute.” | ——” 
Another volley of bullets came after the fugi- 


He hesitated and became silent. 
** My history is very simple,’’ said Roland, catch- 


A moment later the schooner had rounded the | ing the infection of their emotion. “I was but a 


year old when Mr. Lawrence found me on the beach 
one May morning. It was the seventeenth of May, 


upon the long eastern arm of the two-pronged | said Roland, calmly. “They might as wellattempt | 18— 


peninsula. 


To their joy, a small fishing sloop lay rocking | place for a little while. I—I believe I’m wounded.’ 
h 


near the be 


ach. 

To their t joy and gratitude, they perceived 
that the schooner lay in a deep shadow formed by 
shore and trees, and very near the mouth of the 


bay. No one was visible on her deck. 


“The guard’s asleep, or on shore,” said Roland. 
e schooner unseen from the 
shore. Let us make a bold move, and sink or swim 


“We can go ont to 


by it.” 
The general assented, as did Bickley. Mrs 


Beverley and Lily had too much confidence in their 


the deck. 





CHAPTER LIV. 


protectors to question the wisdom of their proceed- | position of his wound. It proved to be but a flesh 


ings. 


pectation of a challenge from the deck. 


They ran alongside, on the seaward side of the 


to fly as to overtake us. Bickley, you may take my 


The last words were spoken slowly and painfully. 
He relinquished his task to Bickley and approached | dressed ?”’ 
Lily, but before he had gained her side a sudden 
weakness overcame him, and he fell prostrate to | turned Roland. “It was white, and remarkable 


In an instant all was confusion on the deck of 
. | the schooner. General Beverley hastened to lift 
Roland in his arms, and to ascertain the depth and 


wound in his shoulder, but it had already bled con- 
The little party entered the fishing-boat, and | siderably, and it was this loss of blood 

silently approached the schooner, in momentary ex- | suddenly weakened the young man. 
Lily and Mrs. Beverley tore their handkerchiefs | Then 

into strings to stanch the flow of blood, and the | and the locket opened a second time, displaying 


General Beverley bent over his trembling wife, 
’| his form shaking like a leaf in the wind. 
“Go on,” he said, huskily. “How were you 
“Mrs. Lawrence has preserved my dress,” re- 
for nothing but its load of embroidery. I wore at 
the time a locket, which I wear still in my bosom. 
It has hair within it, and bears the names of my pa- 
1 I suppose.” . 

“The names ?”’ gasped Mrs. Beverley. 

“ Roland and Anna!” 4 

General Beverley sprang to his feet, as did his 
- | wife—both appearing electrified. 
Roland drew from his bosom his cherished locket 


t had so | and handed it for the examination of his friends. 


They seized it, turned it over, and opened it. 
rs. Beverley tremblingly touched a spring, 


vessel. Roland climbed the side, and stood on the | general dressed the wound with considerable skill. | two hidden pictures. 


deck. 


“ Hist !”” he whispered, a minute later. 
guard is here, and asleep. 
are. 


They saw him pull off his coat, and he then moved 


away, the garment in his hands. 


He was gone some minutes. The sound of a faint 
struggle came to the ears of the listeners. They 


heard a muffied cry, a suppressed sound. 


Soon after Roland made his appearance, smiling 


at sight of their anxious and excited faces. 


riously hurt. Why, you look as pale as death!” 


presence of others, and sobbed : 


I must have perished too, dear Roland.” 


“The fellow’s in the hold, muffled inmy coat and | in a manner yet more loving. 


bound securely,” he said. ‘ Come up softly.” 
The fugitives obeyed. 


“* Cast off the sloop, Bickley,” whispered Roland. 


‘The sloop was cast off. 


“Now up with the anchor, and out with the 


sails,” said the young man. “The wind favours 


other in wondering silence. 


us. What acap-fullis blowing. The guard is at | pouring of a lover’s passionate affection. 


the other side of the prison. Itis dark here. The 


work lies between you and me, Bickley. Come | pair to themselves. 


on. 

The two hastened to their tasks; the anchor was 
hauled up as noiselessly as possible, the sails .were 
shaken out, and the pirate schooner moved slowly 
towards the narrow straits. 

** Once outside, the breeze’ll take us right along,” 
declared Roland, placing himself at the helm. 

His heart throbbed exultingly and with overflow- 
ing gratitude to the Providence that had so strangely 
assisted them. 

The schooner moved onward, as if gathering 
speed at each moment. 

The women knelt in the shadows. General 
Beverley strove to render assistance to Bickley. 

Now the wind began to swell the sails of the 
schooner and she flew on faster, with now and then 
a stumble and a plunge. 

“We shall soon be out,” said Roland, flashing a 
glance back at the island. 

How still it was. Nota sound, not a footstep— 
not an enemy was to be seen. 

The shadows of the groves were lifting. The 
moon was softly rising on the scene. 

““ We are not a moment teo soon in our escape,” 
said the general. ‘‘ Pray Heaven they do not over- 
take us now.” 

“Here we go into the straits,” cried Roland, as 
the schooner plunged into the narrows, whose rough 
waters indicated a rocky bottom. ‘In five minutes 
more we shall be out.” 

How they watched the shore now. 

Roland kept a steady hand at the helm. Bickley 
kept to his task. The women prayed. 

Suddenly the loud rattle of the watchman was 
heard in shrill alarm. The loud report of a gun 
came from Look Out Summit. 

The movements of the schooner were detected. 

In an instant the village was in an uproar. The 
Pirates came swarming on the beach. The rising 
moon showed the departing schooner, lighting up 
her sails and the men on her decks. 

The wind brought to the fugitives the sound of 
an awful cry, made up of terror and curses. 

‘They are springing into their boats in pursuit,” 
ried the general. “They are coming in a fleet——” 

“We are safe—safe!” interrupted Roland, in a 
tone of joyful triumph, as the vessel gave a leap 
and came out into smooth water. “‘ We have gained 
the open sea. They cannot overtake us now. See 
how we go.” 

The schooner began to fly along like a creature 
‘that knows itself pursued. The wind and the tide 
‘wore both in her favour, 

Another terrible cry came from the pursuers. A 








After a little time Roland felt sufficiently re- 
covered to sit up, and then to walk about a little. 


flooding land and sea with its silvery radiance. 
The fishing sloops were seen in the distance, turn- 
ing back from the vain pursuit. The island was 


air warm, the sound of the dashing spray invigora- 


ting. 

Roland seated himself on a coil of rope, and drew 
Lily beside him. Their faces expressed a sublime 
contentment. They had evaded the perils that had 
threatened to engulf them—they were once more 
free. What harm could come to them now ? 

“My cup of joy is full, darling,” said Roland. 
‘*How Providence has befriended us. We shall 
find ¢hart and compass aboard, with provisions and 
other necessaries. We will run down to Havana 
and deliver up this schooner and the secret of the 
pirates’ retreat. And then for home and loved 


“We have gosend our last peril, I am sure,” 
breathed Lily, hopefully. 
“* When we reach home, I shall claim you for my 
little wife,” whispered the young man; ardently. 
‘*Mine! My little Lily, for evermore.”’ 
They sat there in a rapt silence until the Bever- 
leys drew near, and seats upon a coil of repe 
within a yard of them. 
“ How much you young people love each other,” 
said Mrs. Beverley, smiling. “I never saw such 
affection between brother and sister before.” 
To her astonishment, Lily blushed like a rose, and 
buried her head in Roland’s bosom. 
The young man looked up brightly, and without 
embarrassment. 
“Lily is more than 2 sister to me,”’ he said, touch- 
‘ing her golden head reverently with his lips. ‘ She 
is the star of my life—the angel of my existence. I 
have loved her ever since her childhood, and when 
we at home she is going to be my wife.” 

“Your wife!” cried his listeners, involuntarily. 
“Ts she not your sister ?” 
“No,” replied Roland. “My name is not Lar- 
rence, I was adopted in my infancy by Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawrence. ey were so kind to me that I 
never knew the lack of my own parents.” 
Mrs. Beverley seemed agitated. 
, PI fa is your real name ?”’ she asked, breath- 

essly, 

- ¢ do not know. Iamoa waif that the sca cast 
up on the beach near Mr, Lawronce’s home.” 
Mrs. Beverley uttered an inarticulate ory, and 
looked at hor husband, 





“ Do not be frightened, Lily,’’ said Roland, look- 
“The | ing at the little maiden tenderly. ‘I fancy I was | velation in amazement. 
Remain where you | stunned a little as well as wounded. I am not se- 


The Beverleys moved away, leaving the young 


Lily and Roland sprang up and looked at this re- 


The pictures expressed a more youthful look, but 
were unmistakably the portraits of General and 


Lily sank down at his side, regardless of the | Mrs. Beverle 


Roland looked at his friends, a consciousness of 


“If I had lost you then, Roland. That wound | the truth dawning on his soul. 
might so easily have been fatal. If you had died, 


“Myson! My lost boy!’’ cried Mrs. Beverley, 
clasping him in her arms and sobbing hysterically. 


She took his head in her arms, and kissed him | “‘ Now I know why our hearts were drawn to you at 
with passionate unreserve. And he replied to her | first sight. My son who was lost and is found!”’ 


We will not dwell upon the joyful scene that fol- 


The general and Mrs. Beverley looked at each | lowed—how the general clasped both wife and re- 


covered son in one strong embrace—how Roland 


The grief of Lily was not like the grief of a sister. | shared the general emotion—how Lily wept in sym- 
It was rather that of a woman whose dearest happi- | pathy, and how Bickley wondered if all had not 
ness has been menaced. And Roland’s ardent an- | gone mad save himself. 
swers were not brother-like, but rather the out- 


When the first excitement had worn off, all the 
mystery was made plain to the young people. 

‘** We must now explain how we happened to lose 
you, Roland,” said the general, clasping one of his 
son’s hands, while Mrs. Beverley held the other. 
“ After our marriage my wife and I went on our 


By this time the moon had fully risen and was | wedding tour. We were absent two years, and 


brought back with us our baby son, a year old at 
the period of our return. He was born in Switzer- 
land, a year after our marriage, and was our idol. 


fading to the eastward. The wind was fresh, the | We named him Roland after myself. We en- 


countered a fearful storm, which drove us on the 
coast. Our boy was in his nurse’s arms quitenear 
to us. The ship was wrecked, the nurse and child 
were torn from us, and were cast into the sea. 
When we regained our senses, soon lost in the ex- 
posure and alarm, we found ourselves on board a 
coasting vessel bound for England. My wife was 
ill there for weeks. I divided my, time at first be- 
tween her and search for my lost boy. Three days 
after our arrival in England, a little dead body 
was cast ashore on the coast. I was tele hed 
to and hastened to identify it. The clothes had 
mostly disappeared in the buffetings the poor little 
body had received. It was of the same age as my 
lost child, and bad hair and teeth like his. I re- 
member I counted the teeth, and rested my faith 
on their complete coincidence. I buried the little 
body as that of my son, and returned to nurse my 
wife, and to break to her what I believed to be the 
truth. Of course we made no further search for 
you.” 
** Soon after,” added Mrs. Beverley, ‘we went 
abroad where we remained some years, returning 
to England finally and remaining there a while. 
Then, when the general received his foreign ap- 
pointment, we proceeded to China where we have 
sed many years. When we first saw you, Ro- 
and, I thought that so must our son have looked if 
he had lived. We could not understand why life 
seemed suddenly dark and desolate after your loss. 
We have found a son and a daughter, too!’”’ she 
concluded, drawing Lily closer. “‘ We have two 
children now, and Iam afraid we shall not know 
which to love best.” ‘ 
The remainder of the night passed in joyful com- 
munion. All were sleepless and excited, even 
Bickley, when the matter had grown plain to his 
understanding. F 
Atdaybreak, a sail was descried to the north- 
wost. Roland looked through the glass, and de- 
clared the stranger to be asloop of war. <A white 


flag, improvised for the occasion, was run up, and 
tho schooner was headed for the war vessel. 

In the course of an hour a party from the latter 
had boarded the schooner. Affairs were explained, 
and Roland offered to guide the pursuers to Moun- 
| The offer was accepted, the schooner 
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properly manned, and the two vessels went on the 
expedition in company. 

he sun was half-way down the afternoon sky 
when the vessel approached the pirates’ retreat. 
They found the freebooters prepared and armed, but 
their small weapons could not avail against the guns 
- both vessels which were brought to bear upon 
them. 

In their desperation they brought out the pri- 
soners from their dungeons, but before they could 
execute their project of hanging them, the fire from 
the vessels had completely raked the village, and 
mowed down the larger share of its population. 

Nothing remained but surrender, 

The scanty remnant of the pirates were secured, 
ironed, and put in the hold of the sloop of war. 
The late prisoners were brought on board, among 
others Captain Stocks and Mr. Striker, both of 
whom had been badly wounded in the attack, and 
who expired after their rescue. A fow of the women, 
children, and old men were left on the island, to 
earn their subsistence by honest pursuits, and by 
nightfall the sloop of war and the schooner moved 
away from the island with their freight of captives 
and liberated persons. 

The remainder of our story can be briefly told. 

The vessels put into the port of Havana, where 
our friends were detained many weeks to give their 
evidence against the buccaneers. In May, Captain 
Koton and the remnant of the men were executed, 
and in May Lily and Roland with General and 
Mrs. Beverley sailed for home, in a swift packet. 

The first of June, three years after the disappear- 
ance of the young pair from their home, dawned in 
beauty. Tho home of the Lawrences was bright 
with verdure and bloom. 

Upon the beach, as three years before, lay the 
Water Lily, with new sails and the brightest of 
paint. The waters were tranquil as when the scene 
was first depicted to the reader. The spires glis- 
tened in the morning sunshine, and the lighthouse 
to the seaward wero plainly visible. 

There were three persons on the beach. 

The most noteworthy of these was a delicate lady, 
whose refined and spirituel face, gentle air, and 
golden tresses, proclaimed her the mother of our 
Lily. She was all joy and excitement, and clung to 
the arm of her husband with unrestrainable impa- 
tience. 

Mr. Lawrence was a noble-looking gentleman, 
less distinguished in appearance than General Bever- 
ley, but thefimage of large-souled benevolence and 
goodness of heart: 

The third member of the group was our old friend, 
Captain Wexley. 

He had encountered the sloop-of-war, set it on 
the track of the pirates, and then reluctantly sailed 
homeward, the interests of his men and co-owners 
forbidding the gratification of his desire to per- 
sonally assist in the rescue of his lost passengers. 

He had landed late in March and hurried 
over to the home of the Lawrences to impart 
his stirring news. He found them in receipt of 
letters from Havana, informing them of the dis- 
covery of Roland’s parentage and promising a 
speedy return. Since then, Captain Wexley had 
come once a week to gain the news from his 
favourites, or to learn if they had yet returned. 

“They must behere to-day,” said Mrs. Lawrence, 
feverishly. ‘* Oh, Jamos, if I had known that they 
must delay their retarn so long, I shodld have 
sailed for Havana weeks ago. I long to sce my 
darlings. They must have grown. My little Lily 
is soventcen now.” 

“And the handsomest young lady as was ever 
secon, I'll take my oath to that,” cried Captain 
Wexley. ‘And the spirit! And the courage! 
You ought to seén the care Mr. Roland took on her. 
Hoe warn’t going to let no wind blow rude onto her. 
Tf so be, as you say, he arn’t her brother, he’ll be 
her husband some day.” 

Mrs. Lawrence smiled tenderly. She had a letter 
in her bosom from Roland, telling her of his love 
for Lily and his dosire that she should be his wife. 

“The son of General Beverley will be a grand 
match for our daughter,” said Mr. Lawrence. “ But, 
Clara, if Roland were still nameless and penniless, 
I would gladly bestow our Lily upon him. He is 
the noblest lad I ever saw.’’ 

At this juncttiro a boat shot ont from the shade 
that had hidden its approach, struck on the beach, 
and Lily and Roland sprang to the shore and were 
elasped in the loving arms of thoir parents. 

General Beverley and his wife followed the young 

ple and watched the rapturous meeting with the 

eenest of sympathy, while Bickley and his old 

commander clasped hands and wiped their eyes, and 
indulged in incoherent exclamations. 

Home again! What words can speak the joy of 
the wanderers! ‘Their dangers all past, their joys 
overcome ! 

“Their adventures have all been for the best,” 
said Mrs. Lawrence, as she greeted the mother of 
Roland warmly. “Had our children endured a 
pang the less, had their imprisonments and wander- 





ings varied a day in time or a mile in space, the 
mystery of Roland’s parentage would never have 
been solved, and you would have gone to your grave 
childless. Every incident was part of a great plan 
to perfect their happiness and yours.” 

A few weeks later, for we must pass over much 
that would have been delightful to dwell upon, two 
splendid mansions were purchased and fitted up in 
the costliest style of luxury. They were near each 
other, and surrounded by groves, and lawns, and 

rdens in profusion. To these mansions the 

everleys and the Lawrences retired, having to® 
many unpleasant associations to be retained. W® 
regret to say that, not many months later, the latteT 
residence was destroyed by fire, much to the grief 
of its purchaser, who fancied it an Eden. 

A few months later an elegant dwelling arose be- 
tween the two stately mansions. It was beaui.tied 


by great bay windows, magnificent oriels, wide 

arcades, delightful porches and lofty turrets. From 

its observatory a wide view could be obtained. Its 

grounds sloped to the sea, and on the beach, 

chained tu a gay boat-house, rocked the old Water 
vy. , 


Within the mansion all was lightness, grace and 
luxury. The walls were hung with costly pictures 
and niches with statuettes. The conservatories 
and green-houses were rich in tropica)] plants and 
vines, and a great palm grew under a glass dome. 

This lovely house, where was garnered ali that 
was choice and beautiful, was the home of Roland 
and Lily 

They were married as soon as the honse was 
finished, and they live there to-day in the enjoyment 
of such love and happiness as approximates to that 
of the angels. ‘Time has changed them little. 
Roland is more portly, certainly, than in his youth, 
but his countenanco is none the less noble and dis- 
tinguished. He isan author whose fame has gone 
through two homispheres, and Lily is his genile 
critic, his wise counsellor, his noblo, trae-hearted 
wife. 

She is tender and piquant still, the sunshine of 
her home, the idol of her husband’s heart, the ob- 
ject of her children’s fond reverence. She will 
never grow old. Time touches her brow too lightly 
and forbears to lay a finger on her golden ripples 
of hair. She will always be “ dainty little Lily” to 
those who know her best, while to the poor rhe is 
an angel of mercy, to her friends a friend indeed, 
and to her children a grand and noble mother. 

General and Mrs. Beverley still live a happy and 
honoured life. The Lawrences are happy in their 
home, and not a day passes but that the three fami- 
lies meet. 

A few miles resides Captain Wexley, whois settled 
in a pretty gothic cottage, within easy visiting dis- 
tance of his friends. Bickley, too, married a pretty, 
intelligent girl, and has a home a mile above “ ‘fhe 
Lilies,” Roland Beverley’s home. 

‘Tho storms and troubles were indeed all passed 
when Lily and Roland returned. Their lives are 
cloudless now, flowing on as smoothly, as sweetly, 
as grandly as the river upon whose banks they have 
made their homo. 

THE END. 


FACETIA. 


A waa one day asked his friend, “ Tow many 
knaves do you suppose are in this strect besides 
yourself?” “ Besides myself!” replied the other, 
in a passion; “do you mean to insult me?’ 
“Well, then,”’ replied the first, “how many do you 
reckon, including yourself ?” se 

MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 

Bootblack : ‘* Clean your boots, sir ¢’’ 

(No reply.) 

Bootilack again: “ Clean ’em well, sir.” 

Old Gentleman: “ Will you mind your own busi- 
ness ?” 

Bootblack: “ Well, sir, I am minding my own 
business, ain’t I?” 

(For which smart reply the boy was rewarded.) 
OCULAR DEMONSTRATION. 

A swan? student was called up by the worthy 
professor ot a celebrated college and asked the ques- 
tion ‘Can a man see without eyes ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

“Pray, how do you make that out?” said the 
professor. 

“He can see with one, sir,’”’ replied the rendy- 
witted youth, and the whole class shouted with de- 
light at the triumph over métaphysics. 

3IRTHDAY DEFINITIONS. 

Nurse: “Baby’s going to have her first birthday 
to-morrow.” 

Kitty: “‘And we'll have it for tea, won’t we 
nurse ¢”’ 

George: “ What nonsense. Birthdays are not to 
eat! They are to play with.- My last one was a 
rocking horse.” 

NOT MUCH OF A MATHEMATICIAN. 

Professor Quimby tells the following rich ex- 
perience : 





Upon a certain time he was explaining to a far- 
mer some of the wonderful combinations of num- 
bers. The man listened with a great deal of in- 
terest and attention. and the professor was led to 
conclude that he had made a deep impression. 

“Yes,” said the farmer, “that is wonderful, 
truly ; but there is another thing that is more won- 
derful to me than that, and I can’t understand it ; 
yet you must do it every time, or else it won’t come 
out right—that is, that you must carry one for 
every ten |” 

The professor attempted no further elucidation 
of the mysteries of mathematics. 

AN UNMANNERLY MAN REBUKED. 

Captain R. was dining, a short time ago, at a 
club, when a gentleman entered the room, and 
without ceremony, laid his hat down on the same 
table from which the captain was dining. 

The captain looked at him, as much as to say it 
was very impertinent to put his hat there; the 
gentleman, however, seemed to take no notice, and 
the captain finished his dinner im silence and rang 
for the waiter. 

When that functionary appeared. he told him to 
clear away the things, which order the waiter 
speedily performed—leaving only the hat. 

The captain called him back, and asked him why 
he did not clear all the things away. 

The waiter looked round, and said he thought he 
had them all. 

“No,” said the captain, “‘ you have not” (point- 
ing to the hat) ; “ you have not yet taken away tlic 
cover of the calf’s head.” 

SWALLOWED A HOUSE. 

John Haynes recently made a mistake, very 
natural to one in his condition. 

He imagined that he was indulging in copious 
libations of benzine, when, in fact, he was drinkin 
genuine linseed oil. 

Shortty afterwards John felt a queer taste coming 
into his mouth. 

The first idea that occurred to. him was that he 
was poisoned. 

A physician was sent for, and he applied « 
stomach-pump. 

“ Is there arsenic in it, doctor?” faintly inquired - 
the patient. 

“No,” replied the Esculapius, “it smells like a 
newly-painted house.” 

“ What!” screamed John. 

“Tt smells like a newly-painted house,’ 
the physician. 

“ Doctor,” cried the now excited patient, “* you 
don’t mean to tell me that I've swallowed a house ?’’ 
THE OLD PROVERB. 

GENTLEMAN (to Cupid)—‘* Well, my little fellow, 
what are you doing out here in the street this cold 
evening ?”’ 

Cupid.—* I have just left that big brown front 
stone house, there. ‘The sheriff's otlicer came in at 
the door, and I left at the window.” 

Gentleman.—“ Ah! I see; it was a marriage for 
money.” 

An EXCHANGE says, in contradiction to the man 
who walks so fast that it puts his shadow out of 
breath to keep up with him, that there is a man 
walks so slow that his shadow frequently falls 
asleep on the sidewalk. 

Insang.—A French lawyer recently defended 
man who had stolen a chicken from a barn-yard. 
He said his client was insane. “ I do not see in this 
theft anything that would account for the mental 
alienation of the prisoner,” said the president of 
the court, ‘I beg your pardon replied the lawyer, 
“this poor fellow is certainly insane. He stole a 
wretched hectic chicken, when he might have taken 
a nice fat pig.” 

Scents anp Nonsenst.—Perfumed valentines. 


WHEN is a man’s gardcn like atrumpet? When 
his tulips (two lips) are blowing.—Willo’ the Wisp. 
Tue distinction without a difference between Mr. 
Lowe’s first budget and his second? The first was 
not candid; the second is more about sugar candy 
than anything else.— Will o’ the Wisp. 
OUR SOCIAL CIRCLE. 

Ir is calculated that in less than forty years tho 
inhabitants of London will number nearly seven 
millions, and its cireamferenceextend to something 
like two hundred miles. If ono’s circle of acquaint- 
ance be increased in like proportion, what fatigu- 
ingly long journeys one will have to undergo in tho 
interchange of visits! To pay around of morning 
calls one will well-nigh have to start off in the mid- 
dle of the night, and noon will be at latest the time 
when one must set out for ‘anevening visit. It is 
hard work even now for a man who lives at Hamp- 
stead to call upon his friends in Camberwell or Clap- 
ton, and residents at Hammersmith are sadly apt to 
grumble and consider themselves when 
dragged out to dinner at Blackeath or at kney, 
But only fancy what hard Jabour will people be con- 
demned to when London has extended from Wim- 


” repeated 


bledon to Windsor, and from Brompton peradren- 
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ture even down to — Imagine the delight 
of a man who lives at Kensington when summoned 
to an evening party in the suburbs—somewhere, let 
us say, in the neighbourhood of Reigate! Then 
perhaps people will think of wisely limiting their 
visits within reasonable bounds ; and who ws 
but in time they os ng dream of dining with 
their next-door neighbours ?—Punch. 
THE CRY OF THE COMMONERS. 
Ho, Wandsworth to the rescue! Ho, Clapham to 
the front— 
Ho, Wimbledon! Ho, Tooting! Ho, Stteatham, 
share the brunt! : 
Earl Spencer, the devourer of Commons, opes his 


jaw, 
To swallow such small fragments as yet have ’scaped 
his craw. 


By ore after cantle he has cribbed the broad 
omain 

Where once the cows of Commoners grazed o’er the 
unfenced plain. 

Till with Prison and Reformatory, with coal yard, 
Church and School, 

A wretched, ragged remnant ’s free from brick and 
mortar’s rule. 


Furze, fern and broom are banished; black pales 
shut in the sward : 

Birch grove and poplar clump give way to the 
builder’s hideous hoard : 

And perky villa residence, or flimsy six-roomed 


row 
In atill ‘encroaching ugliness around the common 
grow. 


So benevolent of purpose, so open of his hand, 

Iu —— that his, Lordship had been of his own 

If he wanted to give sites for Schools, and ground 
for prisons thus, 

Ad libitum, he might have given, so he had not 
plundered us. 


There’s Peek will give his thousand, if his neigh- 
bours raise their four, 

To fight the cause o’ the Commoners, «nd down- 
trod rights restore : 

While a rough and ready regiment—whose acts I 
don’t excuse— 

Wil pull down Corteker’s palings, in defiance of 
the blues ! 


But as ’tis better to appeal to law, than law defy, 

As the Court and not the Common is the place the 
cause to try, , 

Come forward with your money your Commons to 
defend, 

Stout Wandsworthites and Claphamites—and fight 
to the bitter End! Punch. 


Looxrne Girr Horsts. tn THE Mouru.—Ge- 
neral Prim has presented Napoleon with a gift of 
twenty thousand cigars with gilt ends. The pre- 
sent would seem to be —— of something that 
ends in smoke and with gold for itsend. Prim’s 
friendship, or Napoleon’s? Spanish professions, 
or French policy? Napoleon reciprocates the gift 
with a pair of China vases. British bondholders 
will be apt to say that these must be types of 
Spanish promises to pay —they are so easily 
broken.—Punch. 

Mopgrs For THE Nursrry.—The world is get- 
ting on. The very babes, in France, have their 
fashion-book. There is a monthly publication styled 
“‘ La Toilette des Enfans.” 

PLENTY OF THEm.—“ In Russian official ukases 
the Empecror’s name is followed by fifty-two titles.” 
Nicely arranged ; as it allows one for every week in 
the year.—Punch. 

SPOTS ON THE SUN. 

A very near approach to perfection is made in 
Mr. Lowe’s Budget ; but what will be the effect of 
the following Resolution ? 

a Resolved—That, towards raising the supply 
granted to Her Majesty, there shal! be granted and 
paid on and after the 6th April, 1870, upon a licence 
to be taken out annually bye person who shall 
use or carry a fire-arm of any description, or any 
airgun, or any other kind of gun, from which any 
shot, bullet, or other missile can be discharged, the 
sum of 1/.” 

A pop-gun is an air-gun, or if it is not an air-gun, 
anyhow it is another kind of gun. Thongh a shot 
ora bullet cannot be discharged from a pop-gun, 
there is a species of missile that can. There ore, 
as the foregoing Resolution stands, every pop-gun 
is subject to a 1l. duty. A sixpenny cannon is un- 
questionably a kind of gun whence a small shot can 
be discharged. Accordingly that same duty will also 
be leviable on @ sixpenny cannon. The effect of 
these arrangements must be to disarm the infantry. 


— — NEW HELMET. 
police are to have Imet! Thisi ° 
riderate of the sothettien, es will oe 


street arabs with a new theme for chaff, of which 


there has been a dearth of late. It is described a8 
Russo-Prussian in design, which would seem to 
mean that it will have a spike on the top, on which 
our itinerant newsboys can “ poketheir Fun.” It 
should be made iarge enough to contain a recepta- 
cle capable of holding a supply of cold meat. We 
understand it will not be served out tothe force till 
early in November, for obvious reasons.—F'un. 





GEMS. 


Gtvz only substantial aid if you can; tears are 
but drops of water—what good can they do? 

Ir is always safe to learn, even from our enemies ; 
seldom safe to venture to instruct even our 
friends. 

Tr is bad to make an unnecessary show of high 
principles, but it is worse to have no high principles 
to show. 

Kxep your temper in disputes. The cool ham- 
mer fashions the red-hot iron to any shape needed. 

Learn to say “ No” with decision ; “‘ Yes ” with 
caution whenever it implies a promise—for once 
given it is a bond inviolable. 

Iv is one of heaven's blessings that we cannot 
foreknow the hour of our death; fora time fixed, 
even beyond the possibility of living, would trouble 
us more than doth this uncertainty. 

THERE is as much greatness of mind in the own- 
ing of a good turn as in the doing of it; and we 
must no more force a requital, out of season, than 
be wanting in it. 

Our strength often increases in proportion to 
the obstacles which are imposed upon it ; it is thus 
that we eriter upon the most perilous plans, after 
having had the shame of failing in more simple 
ones. 








AMBITION. 


In the light of his life, how the sunflower glowed 
In the realms of the radiant alr, i 
Looking sheer through the sheen to the angels’ 


abode, 
The stalwart chief of the Golden Hair! 


“Love, love me, white Rose of the sweetest per- 
fume, 
Rose ’mong the grass by the mountain stream ; 
Oh, our life will be Love, aud our world will be 
bloom, 
And the grandeur and glow of a dream! 


“ Maiden Rose, thou’rt asleop, for the hum evermore 
Of the wild beo and stream’s in thine ear ; 

The gush of my sonl on thy bosom I'd pour— 
By yon red sun, I love thee, my dear! 


“ Darling, slumber no more by the drowsy stream, 
Be wife to the chief of the Golden Hair—~ 
Share the grandeur and might of my lofty dream, 
And the realms of tie radiant air!” 
w. & BR. 


STATISTICS. 








It appears from a Parliamentary return just pub- 
lished, that London breweries, in the year ending 
September 80th, 1869, consumed 20,939,791lbs. of 
sugar. English breweries in the provinces took 
18,134,0011bs. Those in Scotland consumed 625,5291b ; 
and those in Jreland, 2,221,628lbs. ‘Total, 
41,980,9491bs. 

Hxeatta or Lonpon.—In the first quarter of the 
year 1870—the first 13 weeks, ending on Saturday, 
the 2nd ult.—there were 21,406 deaths registered 
in the metropolitan district, as defined by the 
Registrar-General. This number is below the 
average; estimated from the returns for the corre- 
sponding quarter of the preceding ten years, with a 
correction for increase of population, 21,736 deaths 
might have been expected, being 330 more than the 
actual mortality. The mortality of the past quarter 
was heaviest in February, lowest in March. 

Civit Ssrvick EsTmMatEs.—An estimate laid 
before the House of Commons, showing the votes to 
be taken before Easter “un accoutt,” gives a list 
amounting to 2,328,0007. The full votes, “on ac- 
count” of which these sums are taken, will amount 
to 9,989,5451., being 57,7311. more than was voted for 
the same items for the financial year 1869-70. ‘I'he 
total, however, is rather less than the total of the 
civil service votes for that year. ‘The charge for 
the revenue (collecting) departments and the packet 
service is not incladed in this statement. 

Cost oF GOVERNING THE CoLONIEs.—A com- 

arative return of the sums paid out of the British 
xchequer for the maintenance and government of 
the various colonies is not encouraging to the tax- 
pores. There is an almost uniform increase. 
anada, for instance, required a charge of 937,9051. 
in 1867-8, whereas in 1658-9 the sum paid on behalf 
of this was only 203,6491. The cost of 








9286,4021. to 420,465/.; Malta from 280.7651. to 
414,764/.; Hong Kong from 184,2021. to 216,896/. ; 
Nova Scotia from 127,6431. to 803,421/. The Cape 
of Good Hope has decreased in burden from 527.7502. 
to 877,3241.; and the West Indies have declined 
from 214,928/. to 155,9307. The expense of New 
Zealand fluctuates remarkably. In 1859-60 it was 
as low as 88,1732 ; but in the three years when tho 
war against the Maories was most severe the totals 
rose to 935,246/., 1,216,347. and 1,081,068/. respec- 
tively. In 1867-8 the cost had diminished to 
178,2551. Altogether the net expense upon tho 
colonies has progressed from 2,921,7511. in 1858-9 to 
8,969,4261. in 1867-8. In some of the intermediato 
years, however, it was higher; and further retwms 
may be expected to mark a decline of outlay in this 
direction. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 








Zinc Water-Paint. — The unpleasantness of 
re a newly-painted house may readily be 
avoided by the use of zinc water-paint. Powdered 
oxide of zinc (which may be héated with a little 
potato starch, if moré “body ’’ be wanted) is com- 
bined with the desired mineral or vegetable colour, 
and with this an aqueons solution of chloride of 
zinc, to which some tartrate of potassa has been 
added, is then mixed ; the water-paint thus formed 
being applied with a brush on the surface to be 
coated. In half an hour this paint will be perfectly 
dry ; and the object of the alkaline tartrate is to 
make the drying process less rapid. The advan- 
tages of using the water-paints are very numerous : 
they are more durable than oil plants, do not blacken 
by exposure to sulphurous vapours, are devoid of 
odour, dry quickly, resist dampness and the action 
of water, can be cleansed with boiling water and 


‘| soap like oil plants, and preserve the wood to which 


they are applied from decay, and render it less com- 
bustible. ‘The latter property may be increased by 
the addition of borax. Both the oxide and the 
chloride of zinc can be manufactured without dan- 
ger to the health of the workmen, sold at a low 
price, and kept for any length of time in any cli- 
mate. 

How Tro TAN SKINS WITH THE Harr on.— 
Anyone can succeed in doing so by taking two parts 
saltpetre and one of alum, pulverising them well 
together ; spread the skin carefully, fur side down ; 
before it has got dry apply the mixture evenly, 
being careful to touch every part with a sufficient 
quantity to thoroughly wet the surface after it dis- 
solves ; double the flesh side and roll it up closely, 
put it ina cool place out of the way of the frost, 
and let it remain three or four days, perhaps, ac- 
cording to the thickness; then unroll, and when it 
gets nearly dry, with a dull knife remove the fat 
that may adhere in spots, and a little rubbing will 
make it pliable and fit for use. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tue Prince of Wales has given 211. to the poor of 
Jerusalem. 

Tre eldest son of Lopez was kilkd with his 
father. 

Tue city of Panama was lighted with gas for the 
first time on tho 21st of March. 

At St. James’s Hall, London, Cook, the billiard 
champion, was beaten by Roberts, jun., by 478. 

T'nxr Duke of Devonshire has subscribed 1,000I. 
towards the fund for building a spire to St. Saviour’s 
Church, Eastbourne. 

Tue account of the Queen Anne’s Bounty for 
1868 states that the receipts during the year were 
804,4081., and the disbursements, 395,077). The 
cash balance carried to 1869 was 11,2261. 

Lorp ERSKINE was giving an account of tho 
people of the north pole, when one of his listener’s 
exclaimed, ‘* What ? is it possible they can live upon 
the seals?” ‘ Yes,” repl'ed the Chancellor, “ and 
deuced good living, too, if you can keep them.” 
Tar court-martial commissioned to try the Duke 
of Montpensier for the homicide of Prince Henry, 
of Bourbon, has condemned his highness to one 
month’s exile from Madrid, and to pay 30,000 francs 
as an indemnity to the family of the deceased. 
Tue Controller of her Majesty’s Stationary Office 
calculates that in the year ending the 31st of March, 
1870, the consumption of Y oan in the public offices 
supplied by him amounted to 15,000 gross of stecl 
pens and 553,797 quill pens. Their cost amounted 
to 3,03891. 

Wuewn the Monarch left England for America h°T 
after-tarret was fitted with Cunningham’s patent 
gear for the manipulation of slot and shell, and the 
advantage arising therefrom has been so great that 
Captain Commerell, since his return to Portsmonth, 





Gibraltar has advanced during the same period from 


has been urging the Admiralty to order the fore- 
turret to be fitted in a similar manner. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


L. M—The handwriting is careless. 

Leonokra’s handwriting is very good. 

‘TROUBLESoME,—They have not reached us. 

E. O’L.—The manuscript is declined with thanks. 

M. W.—There is some danger attending the use of de. 
pilatories or materials employed to attempt to remove 
hair from the body. 

Emm.—The penny postage has been in vogue for thirty 
ears. The new halfpenny postage does not apply to 
etters, but to newspapers under six ounces, and to 

printed matter under two ounces. 

Hetrr.—The verses are in many respects careless and 
inaccurate. As an instance take the last words “In 
heaven despair.” Yuu know very well that this is an in- 
congruity. 

E. E. should forward particulars similar to those sent 
by other advertisers. ‘he handwriting is plain. 

W. A.—A Suffragan Bishop is an assistant to another 
Bishop in spirit matters only. A Suffragan has no 
seat in the House of Lords, and is enyesaten under an 
Act of Parliament passed in the reign of Henry VIII. 

S.—The venerable Sir Moses Montefiore is still ine 
and took a prominent part in the opening of the recently 
érected Jewish synagogue. He was the first Jew upon 
whom the honour of knighthood was conferred, being 
knighted as long ago as 1837. 

Miptaxnp.—The prudence of the proverb current in 
your part of the country is very questionable. Havin 
already taken more hairs off the old sow’s back than di 
him good what can a man want with another? The prin- 
ciple is bad and has often proved fatal. 

Ston1o.—Old Father Time, who in his ceaseless flight 
chastens and subdues most things, will soon remove the 
** gloss” which you are anxious should disappear. 

X. X. X.—A person is quite justified in using, at the 
time of his marriage, the name by which he has been al- 
ways known, even if on investigation it could be proved 
he has borne a wrong name from his birth. 

InquirEeR.—The extreme velocity of the wind as mea- 
sured by an anemometer is recorded to be about ninety- 
three miles an hour. Possibly ina furious tempest a 
greater velocity may be experienced, but we have met 
with no record of any greater speed than that above men- 
tioned, 

Cocxney.—The dog will not thrive upon biscuits only ; 
a proper amoynt of animal food is necessary to its health. 
A dog and a wolf are of the same race of animal, 

Jos1axn.— Brocage” signifies profit gained by promot- 
ing bargains. Marriage brocage bonds are bonds given to 

procure marriages. Such bonds are illegal, and there- 
ore cannot be enforced. The House of Lords long ago 
decided that all such contracts are of dangerous conse- 
quence and cannot be allowed. 

W. H. R.—Remembering the early efforts of poets who 
afterwards rose to eminence, we cannot say that your 
composition gives any promise. There is in it, however, 
atrace of force and passion, qualities which by indus- 
trious habits and persevering study you may make ser- 
viceable in any occupation; but — which require 
serious and judicious training, lest they should over- 
power their possessor. 

H. L. L. (Weymouth).—All the numbers, parts, and 
volumes of THe Lonpon Reaper are in print, and can be 
obtained through any bookseller, or direct from the 
— Price: Numbers, ld. ; parts, 61; volumes, 4s. 6d, 
each, 


M. C. D.—A special licence is the only document which 
will enable the parties toa marriage to dispense with 
certain fixed rules as to residence and place. It costs 
about 50l. and is not obtained without great difficulty. 
In a marriage contracted before the Kegistrar the certi- 
ficate is not given untilafter the ceremony is completed. 

H. W.—The original letter of Charles L., recommend" 
ing that Earl Strafford should be imprisoned for life ra- 
ther than be executed, is in existence. It is in one of 
the rooms in the basement of the House of Lords, bears 
the date cf llth May, 1641, and is entirely in the king’s 
handwriting. 

UnemrLorep.—The handwriting is distinct. It is quite 
correct of the draper to insist upon the payment of the 
‘balance. The first step he will take to enforce payment 
‘will be to issue no summons agaiust you. Upon the day 
when that is returnable you should appear before the 
judge, and, stating your circumstances, appeal to him to 
allow you time. 

A Sartor.—Notwithstanding the small result which 
thas attended the various Arctic expeditions, the Swedes 


have another voyage now in contemplation, and propose 
to attempt to reach the North Pole by pushing on to the 
north of Spitzbergen. Sir John Ross, who died in 1856, 
considered that in 1831 he found the true magnetic pole 
in about 70 degrees north latitude. The North-West 
Passage discovered by Captain M‘Clure in 1850 is not of 
any practical use. The latitude of it is about 73 degrees 
north, and the narrow neck of water which according to 
M‘Clure connects the Atlantic and Pacific oceans is called 
the Prince of Wales’ Strait. 

Crows’ Nest.—Take the ordinary means to promote 
health—namely, temperate and nourishing diet, com- 
bined with moderate exercise in the openair. Be indus- 
trious in your calling, and having seen the folly of your 
past errors, forsake them, and forget them. In your re- 
solve to amend, be true to yourself, and beware of self- 
deception, a rock upon which thousandssplit. It is use- 
less to have “ intentions” if you allow them to be 
negatived by ill-deeds. 

RocuDaLe.—We gave a receipt for ginger-beer and le- 
monade a few weeks since. Cider-making is a rather 
more difficult operation. The apples have first to be 
broken in a mill formed by two cylinders -working 
against each other. Then the broken apples are placed 
in bags and thus subjected to a heavy pressure. The 
qaio obtained by these means is placed in open tubs and 

ept at a heat of about 60 degrees for a few days; after- 
wards the liquor is placed in casks, which are kept ina 
cool place until the spring following the autumn in 
which the apples were ga’ hered ; the brewing should 
commence about a fortnight after the fruit is taken 
from the trees. The quality of cider is improved by age. 


TO-MORROW. 


To-morrow—short the vista to it leading, 
And ofttimes fair ; 

But trust it not, the present rather heeding, 
Be that thy care. 


To-morrow—stand not idly waiting, ever 
Work, work, to-day! 

Improve the hour, the past returneth never ; 

adness delay. 

The God-given present we can boast of only, 

- The morrows lie 

Beyond those mountains, shadowy, dark, and lonely, 
Doubt, mystery. 

To-morrow—some disaster may o’ertake us, 
Blighting life’s flowers ; 

With one rude shock dear fortune may forsake us, 
Waat, ruin, ours. 


Kind heaven the future from man's wisdom veileth, 
Curtained each ray ; 

But hope’s high beacon, burning, never faileth, 
Lighting our way. 

To-morrow—ne’er put off thy present duty 
To that to-morrow ; 

Daw, a luring and Circean beauty, 

lunging in sorrow. 


Oh, the to-morrow ! it may come, soft-creeping, 
With balmest air, 

Or bring the spirit tempests, whelming, sweeping, 
Wreck and despair. 


Who dares exclaim, “‘ To-morrow no rich blessing 
My heart will miss ! 

What now I have, I still shall be possessing— 
Wealth, friends, and bliss.” 


Pause, mortal, though to-day the wine cup quaffing, 
Perchance the morrow 

Will close for ever all thy feasting, laughing, 
In gloom and sorrow. 


Those grasping trifles, chasing the bright present, 
With panting breath, 
To-morrow, called from all things evanescent, 
May mate with death. 
ilt, repent this hour, crime’s cup down dashin®* 
‘or thee, for thee, 
To-morrow ne'er may dawn, upon thee flashing 
ternity. 


Ob, 


W. E. (a petty officer, R.N.), twenty-seven, dark com- 
plexion, whiskers and moustache, and good looking. 

A Rover (a petty officer, B.N.), twenty-six, handsome, 
aud fond of music. 

8. L. twenty-one, dark complexion, curly hair, a smart 
young seaman, and can dance a hornpipe and sing well. 

L. M. (a seaman), twenty, 5ft. 8}in., fair, and good look- 
ing. 


Awwie and Kate (friends).—‘ Annie,” twenty, light 
curly hai, hazel eyes, good looking, and fond of home 
“ Kate,” nineteen, blue eyes, brown hair, pretty, and ac- 
complished. Respondents must be tall, gentlemanly, 
fond of home; Bristolians preferred. 

J. G. (seaman), twenty-one, 5ft. 8in., fair, light auburn 
hair, blue eyes, good tempered, and fond of music. 

J. H. (seaman), twenty-two, 5ft. 6hin.. fair, light hair, 
dark blue eyes, good tempered, and fond of music. 

G. H. M, (a tradesman), twenty-six, 5ft. 7in., brown 
hair, beard and moustache, quiet disposition, and fond 
of home comforts. 

A. E., a widow, affectionate, and a good manager. Re- 
8 — must be about forty-five, cheerful, and fond of 

ildren. 

F. B., nineteen, 5ft. 6in., dark hair, dark blue eyes, and 
amechanic. Respondent not to exceed his own age. 

8. B., twenty-three, dark eyes, brown hair, handsome, 
and with an income of 1001. Rer annum. Respondent 
must be tall, accomplished, and about twenty-two. 

F. M. G., nineteen, tall, dark hair, whiskers, and eyes, 
good looking, a good musician, anda chief petty officer 
in the Navy. 

F. A. (a seaman), twenty-one, 5ft. 6in., fair complexion: 
hazel eyes, and loving. 

H.. F. D., twenty, medium height, dark, and in the 

looking and fond of 


. 


Navy. Respondent must be good 





home. 


W. J. B., (a seaman), twenty-five, 5ft. 7in., blue eyes, 
and black hair and whiskers. 

W. D., twenty-two, 5ft. 9in., fair, and in business for 
himself. Respondent must be about eighteen, fair, and 
ladylike. 

Jessiz, nineteeen, pretty, and loving. 
must be fond of music, 

Lorre, twenty-four, a brunette, loving, amiable, and 
domesticated. 

J.S., tall, dark, and in the Navy. Respondent must 
be domesticated. 

Mountain Buiossom, nineteen, tall, fair complexion, 
dark hair, blue eyes, with property, value about 1201.0 
year. Respondent must be gentlemanly, well educated, 
and possess a moderate income. 

I. BR. W., twenty, medium height, in the — and 
fond of music. Respondent should bea Wesleyan, loving, 
and domesticated. 

Lity, tall, fair, and loving. Respondent must be tall 
and handsome, 

CraRiseL, a tall and handsome brunette. Respondent 
must be tall and in a good position. 

Juty, twenty-two, tall, dark, and domesticated. Re- 
spondent must be dark, good tempered, and have money, 

Saran, twenty-two, medium height, dark eyes, good 
tempered and fond of home. Respondent must be tall 
and dark ; a tradesman preferred. 

Lizz1r, twenty-three, medium height, dark, hazel eyes, 
good tempered, and fond of home. 

Lezonxtz, nineteen, tall, dark, haze) eyes, good tempered, 
and fond of home. 

W.A. W., twenty-one, Sit. 7in., dark, hazel eyes, dark 
brown hair, well educated, and in the Navy. Respondent 
must be tall, dark, good looking, and fond of home. 

Leonora, eighteen, tall, slight -_ , dark, and a good 
housekeeper. Respondent must tall, dark, possess 
300/. a year, and be kind. 

Ross Patience, 4ft. 6Gin., dark hair, brown eyes. Re- 
spondent must be tall, fair, and not over twenty-five; a 
tradesman preferred. 

Sgventeen, tall, blue 
lashes, gall hands an 
must be d and i 

ComMuUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

Lovtsa (a widow) is responded to by—"* Westely.” 

Louisa by—‘‘ Freddy,” twenty, 5ft. 4}in., dark. 

C. B. by—“ Rose,” medium height, dark, lively, and 
fond of home and music. 

Eruet by—“ Hope,” twenty-five, 5ft. 10in., fond of 
home and music, and affectionate. 

O. P. by—" Clara,” nineteen, fair, fond of home, and 
has a small fortune. 

Miyyie by “R. K.” (a widower), forty, 5ft. 9}in., fair. 
blue eyes, sober, and , 

Genuine (in No. 354), 5, A. Widow,” twenty-five, 
medium height, fair, good looking, ladylike appearance, 
educated, affectionate, of business habits, has one little 
girl three years old, and has also a business and a house 
of her own. 

Mn. T.’s communication is deficient in particulars. 

Farrurvt desires the cartes and addresses of the ladies 
who have replied to him. 

H, E. B.—No response has been received. 

ADELAIDE (a Jewess) by—‘‘ Louis” (a Jew), tall, dark, 
good looking, fond of music, and has an income of 3501, 
@ year. 

Buta B. by—" Harry” (a seaman), Losey. tall, dark, 
hazel eyes. and handsome ; and—“ G. W. D. R.,” twenty- 
one, tall, fair, hazel eyes, good looking, and a petty offi- 
cer in the Navy. a 

R. C. P. by—“‘ Home Angel,” twenty, medium height, 
fair, dark eyes, good looking, light brown hair, loving, 
and tempered. 2 
H. H.'s letter does not answer the request of the ladies. 
DxressMAKeERr wishes for an interview with “ W. B.” — 

E. H. M. has not been sufficiently definite. There is 
more than one lady of the name mentioned. 

J. W.J.—There is some mistake. Your letter is in- 
onsis tent. - 


Respondent 


es, fair, golden hair, long eye- 
feet, and loving. Respondent 
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*,* Now Ready, Vou. XIII. of Tus Lonpon Reapss, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also, the T1Tte and Impex to Vor. XIII. Price Ons 
Penny. 

Pant 84, ror May, 1s wow Reavy. Paice 64, 


LIFE AND FASHION, Part X., for May, with Four 
Supplements, price Ninepence, containing—1. A Steel- 
late Engraving, coloured by hand, of the latest Paris 
ashions. 2. Full Size Cut-out Pattern of a gna | 
Jacket, in four pieces. 3. Berlin Wool Pattern, prin’ 
in colours, of a beautiful bird, for ottoman, easy chair, 
4. Large Supplement Sheet of the Fashions for 
May, with pattern of a New Bodice—Valenciennes Lace, 
Corners in Point Lace and Guipure, Cravat in Lace 
Stitch, Embroidery, Tatting Lace, Point Lace, Cambric 
Pinafore, Chemisette, Net Insertion, Point Lace, Cravat 
End in Tatting, TattingLace, Work Basket, Embroi- 
dery, Tatting Embroidered Pattern, Border in 
Crochet, Square in Guipure, Embroidery on Net, &. 
Music—The id of My Heart; ballad, composed y 
Fred. Morton. 2 ‘All Serene; waltz, 2 
A Viotti. 3 The Trumpet of Battle; romanza, com- 
posed by Maurice _ 4 Trystof Love; waltz, com- 
posed by Karl E: x 
N.B.—CorrEsPonDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
to THE Eprror or “Tus Lowpon Reaper,” 334, Strand, 
w.c. 
+4t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 
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